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EDITORIAL NOTES 


E beg original subscribers who have not yet renewed their 

subscriptions to do so at their earliest ‘convenience. We 

should also like to remind our friends, now that Christmas 

is upon us, that an annual subscription to THE LONDON 
Mercury makes, for some people, a very suitable Christmas present. 
All they need do is to send us name, address, and money—“ we do the 
rest.” 
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E have received the following letter : 
Sir, 

I was taken the other day as a guest to one of the concerts given by the Music 
Society, at St. John’s Institute, Tufton Street, Westminster. The experience was 
a novel one and made a great impression on me. ‘The programme was excellent, 
well-chosen and well-interpreted, the surroundings were comfortable and pleasant, 
the atmosphere was that of a club and in no way that of a concert hall. 

As a stranger to London, I am unaware whether this type of society is plentiful 
or an exception. Certainly it is badly needed elsewhere. I should be greatly 
interested to know any further details as to this particular club’s formation, and as 
to the means by which it has surmounted what must, as I know by my own experi- 
ence, have been very great obstacles to its progress. 


Instead of replying to our correspondent privately, or in a footnote, we 
think we may serviceably draw attention to the work of this excellent 
organisation in this place. 

Q 
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4 ae Music Society was founded in 1920 by M. André Mangeot, the 
violinist, with no more financial backing than M. Mangeot’s own purse 
and the first forty subscribers. The twelfth concert paid its way. During 
the Society’s third year, an article written by M. Mangeot in the Daily 
Telegraph on Entente and Co-operation brought him into touch with a 
group of musicians who had thought out a scheme of the same kind. This 
group founded the Federation of Music Clubs, which the Music Society 
joined. 
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MANGEOTY’S chief idea was that there should be.in the musical 
eworld a body which exists for the grouping of engagements 

for any artist or body of artists. Groups of engagements here can be offered 
to foreign artists in exchange for other groups of engagements for British 
artists on the Continent : this secures a constant international flow both 
of composing and of performing talent. The Music Society String 
Quartet has already performed in several foreign countries, and last 
September gave a three days’ festival of English music in Germany. The 
Society, which is run on subscription lines, aims rather at giving good 
music than at securing star performers. It has produced a large number of ~ 
works for the first time in England, and chamber-music can be heard © 
nowhere under more pleasant conditions than at its concerts, where the » 
chairs are comfortable and smoking is allowed. They are the nearest 
things we have experienced here to the Concerts Rouges which, before the 
war (and, for all we know, since), used to be given in Paris. In a smallish 
hall the audience sat, smoking and drinking beer (which is never allowed 
to go with good music in England) at little tables round a platform 
where an orchestra of a dozen or so played a variety of works, including © 
Symphonies. Doubtless something was lost by virtue of the smallness of © 
the orchestra; but much was gained from the intimacy. Music will never 
become properly disseminated in this country until music lovers, particu- 
larly in small towns, look for their chief sustenance to local societies and — 
small concerts rather than to periodical visits to great recitals and vast halls — 
where performers by the hundred blare Strauss in a world of gilded wood 
and blazing lights. The Music Society’s address is 21, Cresswell Place, 
S.W.10. 
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W* take the following from the Daily News : 


YARMOUTH, Wednesday. 

A grave and at times almost heated debate arose at the Yarmouth Council 
meeting over a proposal to give the names of Dickens characters to roads on a new 
housing estate upon which it is claimed that the original Peggotty’s hut stood. A 
committee recommended these names :— 
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Dickens Avenue, Steerforth Avenue, Copperfield Avenue, Peggotty Road, 
Barkis Road. 

Councillor J. Salmon strongly objected to a road being given the name of Barkis, 
whom he described as “‘ a silly old pup ” and “‘ a drunken old rascal whose nose 
was painted red.” 

Councillor Goode said that if Mr. Salmon would read his ‘‘ David Copperfield ” 
again, he would find Barkis was a very harmless old fellow. 

Alderman Ferrier declared that Steerforth was by no means a desirable name to 
perpetuate in the town. 

After much discussion it was decided to retain the name of Barkis-road, but not 
to use that of Steerforth-avenue. 


The main idea appears to us delightful. But we confess that we should 
like to peep inside the minds of the committee who originally suggested 
that Steerforth should be amongst the characters commemorated. Tout 
connaitre est tout pardonner, no doubt, but even the enthusiast for letters, 
unless a member of the Satanic School, would prefer not to live in Quilp 
Avenue, Jonas Chuzzlewit Square, Pandarus Road, Tigg Street, lago 
Place, Uriah Heep Mansions, or Joseph Surface Terrace. 
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AS we go to press we regret to hear of the death of Mr. W. E. Norris, 

the novelist. Mr. Norris, although he had reached an advanced age, 
was writing until the end. The son of Sir William Norris, formerly Chief 
Justice of Ceylon, he was educated at Eton, and called to the bar in 1870, 
but never practised. In 1877 he published Heaps of Money ; and in 1880 
Mademoiselle de Mersac, an excellent novel which had a considerable 
success. Thenceforward, he scarcely missed a year ; and though he was 
overshadowed by more powerful contemporaries he retained to the end 
his power of telling a story, quietly dramatic and agreeably sentimental, 
and his habit of careful workmanship. His latter years were spent at 
Torquay, whence he made an annual visit to town to see his old friends. 
They will very much miss him : a most modest and charming old gentle- 
man, small, gray-moustached, retiring, courteous. On the same day 
came the announcement of the death, at seventy, of Mr. Sydney H. 
Pardon, for many years editor of Wisden, and cricket correspondent of the 
Times. Mr. Pardon wrote excellently and was extraordinarily erudite 
about cricket ; his musical knowledge was equally remarkable. He was, in 
fact,a man of great versatility; a man also of unusual conversational 
powers and caustic wit. 


@ @ a 


AVING recently moved into the Strand we had a perfect view of 
Hi: Lord Mayor’s Show. Our new premises are exactly opposite the Law 
Courts, where the City Fathers pause awhile, in the midst of their progress, 
for some mysterious rites. The Show we thought a good one. It will cease 
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to be itself if it does not contain draped lorries carrying allegorical groups, 
and at one time it looked as though too little sense of humour and tradition 
was to rob the Show of these. But they were there this year. We missed the 
Lifeboat, once a regular feature, with its guardian rank of bearded mariners 
with cork belts. But the Colonies, or some of them, were delightfully repre- 
sented : a few major Colonies and then, for some mysterious reason, British 
Guiana. The new Lord Mayor being a member of the Plumbers’ Company, 
there was also a fine set piece of Hygeia, Goddess of Health, surrounded by 
antique plumbers. The bands were splendid, particularly that of the Life 
Guards with their exquisite clothes. But the sight of Lancers clad in khaki, 
with their red pennons the only spots of colour, was a little saddening to 
those who remembered the old processions. We lost a great deal when the 
Army went into permanent khaki, however good the reasons for it ; the 
pullovers of the New Golf are no adequate substitute ; our society has 
grown more drab. The City Poet had a hard enough time in the eight- 
eenth century. Elkanah Settle, it may be remembered, held the office for 
many years. Pope wrote of his efforts : 

Now, night descending, the proud scene is o’er, 

Yet lives in Settle’s numbers one day more. 


There is no longer a City Poet, but he would have a harder time now. 
Why not revive the water-pageant ? 
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ROM America comes news of the first memorial to be instituted as a 

tribute to Joseph Conrad. It will, very fittingly, serve seamen from all 

parts of the world, and it is to take the form of a library and reading-room 

in the new building of the Seamen’s Church Institute. It will cost 50,000 
dollars to build and another 50,000 to provide for proper endowment. The library is 
intended ‘‘ to honour Joseph Conrad and to serve the men of the sea whom he knew 
and loved ”—a generous project, aimed at helping the right people ; too many 
memorials give pleasure to none but their erectors. We give it our heartiest wishes for 
success. 
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HE CHELSEA PUBLISHING COMPANY are publishing, in aid of the 

Cheyne Hospital for Children, “ a five shilling Chelsea quarto,” The Crown and 
Anchor. It is announced that this miscellany will have ‘‘ a strong Chelsea flavour,” 
and strong would:seem a fitting description for a publication that places Mr. Coward’s 
prickly name between those of Mr. Augustine Birrell and Mr. Laurence Binyon, 
and where the illustrators range from Holbein to Mr. George Belcher. 
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GRAVE and simple tablet, the design of Sir G. Frampton, R.A., was unveiled 
at Irving House, Keinton Mandeville, Somerset, on the thirty-first of October. 
The tablet, which was erected by many well-known authors, actors, and people con- 
nected with the stage, is a tribute to the memory, genius and character of Sir Henry 
Irving. 
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HE Trustees of the British Museum have just issued three additions to their 

series of Christmas cards. They are reproductions in colour from medieval 
manuscripts—The Presentation in the Temple, from a fourteenth-century English 
missal ; The Annunciation, from a fifteenth-century French Book of Hours ; and 
The Resurrection, from the Breviary of Isabella of Castille, Queen of Spain. The 
reproductions are very beautiful, in clear, full colours, and each card costs 1s. The 
size of the covers is 104 by 8 inches. 
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JASLEWOOD books have always interest, and are doubly valuable in that not 
only are they beautifully produced, finely printed editions at low prices, but also 
are frequently reprints of books that are rare or unobtainable. Their catalogue for 
1926 contains Songs by Beaumont and Fletcher, with contemporary music settings, 
edited by Dr. Fellowes ; and two anthologies, The Phenix Nest, an Elizabethan 
poetical miscellany, and Parnassus Biceps, with poems by Donne, Carew, Herrick 
and Jonson. But perhaps the most interesting item is The Elizabethan Zoo, a collec- 
tion of monsters and real animals with fabulous attributes, made by Miss M. St. C. 
Byrne, who arranged The Elizabethan Home. 
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HE GOLDEN COCKEREL PRESS have produced two beautiful books in 

Samson and Delilah, limited to 325 copies, and The Song of Songs, limited to 
750 copies. The remarkable woodcuts that illustrate these volumes are by Robert 
Gibbings and Eric Gill. Printing and paper are excellent, and the price of the books: 
is 18s. 6d. and 21s. respectively. 
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Res first two volumes of British Artists of To-day, published by the Fleuron Press, 
at 3s. 6d. each, deal with the work of John Nash and Mark Gertler. The books 
are quite small, not much larger than the Temple Shakespeares, and contain a short 
note on the artist and seventeen reproductions of his work. Although the plates are a 
little blurred, they give a good idea of the pictures, many of which, being in private 
collections, are not ordinarily accessible. 
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HE latest artist to be included in the Contemporary British Artists series is — 

C. R. W. Nevinson. There is an essay on Mr. Nevinson by O.S., and thirty-five 
reproductions, illustrating the varied phases and the development of this stimulating 
artist, who picks up, alters, discards, and is never content merely to repeat himself. 
The book is published at 8s. 6d. by Messrs. Benn. 
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T is announced that The Criterion will in future be published by Messrs. Faber 
and Gwyer, under the title of The New Criterion. Mr.'T.S. Eliot will be the editor 
and the old Criterion tradition will continue, though the paper will be permanently 
enlarged and sold at five shillings. Lady Rothermere retains her interest in the — 
review. 
77] 774 2] 


HE CARNEGIE UNITED TRUST reminds composers that, under the Scheme 

for the Publication of Musical Competitions, works to be submitted for 1926 © 
must be received by the Secretary of the Trust not later than 21st December, 1925. | 
It is asked that composers will note that names must not appear on the composition 
itself, but should be on a separate detachable sheet. 
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XXXVII—JACOB EPSTEIN 
by Powys Evans 
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PO cE iy: 


All-Souls’ Day 


LOSE-WRAPPED in living thought I stand 
Where death and daybreak divide the land, 
Death and daybreak on either hand 
For exit and for entry ; 
While shapes like wind-blown shadows pass, 
Lost and lamenting, “‘ Alas, alas, 
This body is only shrivelling grass, 
And the soul a starlit sentry 
Who guards, and as he comes and goes, 
Points now to daybreak’s burning rose, 
And now toward worldhood’s charnel close 
Leans with regretless warning”... 


I hear them thus—O thus I hear 
My doomed companions crowding near, 
Until my faith, absolved from fear, 
Sings out into the morning, 
And tells them how we travel far, 
From life to life, from star to star ; 
Exult, unknowing what we are ; 
And quell the obscene derision 
Of demon-haunters in our heart 
Who work for worms and have no part 
In Thee, O ultimate power who art 
Our victory and our vision. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


POETRY 


POC I POE Mo 


| Nocturne 


N the garden, in the moonlight, 

| Clothed in silk she moved, alone ; 
In the midnight’s mock of noonlight 
Clear-cut every shade was thrown. 


Vague she glowed amidst the clearness, 
White she gleamed against “he shade ; 

Moth-like in the night’s austereness, 
Mobile in the stirless glade. 


In the moonlight, in the garden, 
Silent, silken, did she flit, 

Where the rayless wood stood warden 
O’er the lawns obscurely lit. 


Paused she where the black was purest, 
Sight to make the senses swoon ; 

Frail, against the timeless forest, 
Human, and beneath the moon. 


The Lover of Kature 


AIR forms I loved, one more than all ; 
Hk And all, one more than all, were kind ; 
And yet the voice that I heard call 
In spring, I found not ere the fall, 
And now I shall not find. 


The trees, the grass, and the green groves, 
The clouds, the seashore, the blue sea, 
These, or the Spirit that in them moves, 
Were the one love in all my loves, 
And none of these loved me. 


For who the ambient air can kiss ? 
Or what man woo the forests wild ? 
What man can make the sea’s heart his ? 
With whom will the high clouds share bliss ? 
Who shall get Earth with child ? 


I21I 
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Blest was I long and still am blest 

With mortal union’s loveliest dowers ; 
Yet when the sunset stains the west, 
I steal up to the mountain crest, 

And there I stand for hours. 


The clouds in many a peaceful line 
Brood the slow-changing hues above ; 
O many a friendship fair was mine, 
Yet that with which I nightly pine 
Is unrequited love. 


Epitaph on a Disused Sundial 


I was a dial once ; but now, 
My crown defaced by years of rain, 
As my own tombstone I remain, 
To testify that in this place 
Stood once one of that gentle race 
Whom their own shape and choice empowers 
To number only sunlit hours. 
He who too long does nothing, dies. 
Lie light upon me, English Skies ! 


G1 ves a cial time passes ; ask not how. 


Sonnet 


HINK not of Christ as ever on the Cross ; 
Nor let the illustrious or the long-loved names 


Of storied suffering and achievement, fame’s 
Martyrs, bring thoughts alone of pain, strife, loss. 
Not to these always was the world all dross, 

Nor in the throes forever of great aims 
Lived they ; if even sage Scipio played light games, 
And Emily Bronté strode o’er the upland moss. 


Not alone Cana saw glad hours beguiled ; 

But many a moment, surely, was there, when, 

With friends, and clean fare, and wine sweet and mild, 
And Martha and Mary there ; albeit the pen 
Record it not of four plain earnest men, 

Peter was mirthful, and the Saviour smiled ? 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL 
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THREE POEMS 


Church Lane 


EHIND the Parish Church the streets are mean : 
Beer as the lanes they were long time ago : 

In this old part the town’s new trade does flow, 
As years go by, more thinly on between 
Gaunt buildings that new times have long out-grown— 
Deserted warehouses whence trade has flown, 
Or workshops where at dusk no light is seen 
In all their waiting windows, row on row— 
And here, to view the street and sum it all, 
The churchyard pushes through to this low wall. 


But even Death is dead : no eyes shall weep 
To-night for the forgotten folk who sleep 
Beyond this wall : folk who went up and down 
The self-same streets of this old market town— 
Who lived and loved and long have gone their way, 
Forgot by all save these old mourners here, 
Who still have something of dead folk to say, 
Though they have mourned them now for many a year— 
Yes, each headstone is faithful to the Past, 

Save this beside the wall, the very last, 
Whereon some idle urchin has seen fit 

To air at once his prurience and his wit 

By scrawling a terse legend of to-day : 

A legend unconcerned with dead men’s bones : 
Making this stone which tells of Death in Grace 
Declare also upon its outraged face 

That “ Stanley Jackson goes with Mary Jones.” 
Some urchin ? Wait : that scribble well may be 
Informed with a superb temerity— 

As if one wrote it in this place to prove 

Not Death itself can daunten Youth and Love. 


But Hope’s swift phantasy fails to outface 

The acquiescence of this hopeless place 

Whose unmoved silence frames a cold reply : 

** Ah no, they are not daunted : but—they die. .. . 
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This Stanley Jackson and his lass shall be 

Of too, too mortal Youth epitome ; 

And they shall go, together shall they go, 

Down all the devious ways these used to know— 
(These : these still sleepers in the tangled grass : 
‘These nameless bones that once were lad or lass)— 
Laughed at, derided, they shall lose their way, 
Find it again, and so live out the day, 

With Love a dream and Life a dying fire, 

Nor find in all their eager baffled youth 

Fit consummation of the heart’s desire— 

Till Time, that austere pander, taking ruth, 
Contrives this tryst that for all pain atones 

And Stanley Jackson shall, in very truth, 
Sufficed at last, sleep with his Mary Jones.” 


Lark Tinkle 


I AND my fathers, 


Immemorial fathers, 
Fathers, 
Fathers, 
Have sung above this croft 
For years and years— 
For years we’ve sung, 
Our tiny hearts unshaken, 
Shaken, 
Shaken, 
By tragedies that wring 
Men’s hearts with tears— 
Men kind our kind 
In cruel nets have taken 
‘Taken, 
Taken, 
Men kind alone 
Entrap themselves 
With fears. 
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Capitulation 


Y walls are down : my citadel is shattered ; 
My starveling thoughts, poor traitors, turn and flee— 
y 4 Terror comes in and now (as if it mattered !) 
Supine I wait what he shall do to me: 
The last dim embers of my pride are scattered : 
I have no will to live ; no fear to die ; 
The long, long course is done ; blood flecked and tattered, 
His quarry sinks before the hunter’s eye— 
Terror leaps in through the wide breach he’s battered, 
Swiftly his sword sings downward from the sky. . . . 


Ah Death ! Alone you have not failed nor flattered : 
At last, at last, serenely I can lie— 


Peace, shining peace, where lately Ruin clattered— 
The Terror of the World has passed me by. 


KENNETH H. ASHLEY 


The Dream 


VEN the noonday sun has not dispelled 

Ht: cold dream of a murdered face. The rock 
Still yawns beneath me, with the pine trees felled 

By earthquake, where the mountains interlock 

And crush the torrent in a cruel ravine. 

Still I can hear the evil raven croak ; 

Still see the precipice whose edge of green 

Is torn and ragged where the struggle broke, 

And one man stood alone, and one man fell. 

Silence resettled on that lonely height : 

Only the raven croaked that he would tell, 

And the stream whispered infamy all night. 

To-day I go about the streets of life 

Waiting the vengeance, and the secret knife. 


RICHARD CHURCH 
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Epitaph 


LL night the beechnuts fall, 
A dead leaves flutter down, 
Long leagues beyond recall 
Summer is flown. 


The happy meadows fade, 
Grow dim, until it seems 
Time coming with his spade 
Buries but dreams. 


O autumn of the heart, 
Film over weary eyes, 
Memory goes out apart, 
And something dies. 


God rest us, now! Poor Youth, 
For all the long defeat, 

Met the cold eyes of Truth, 
And found life sweet. 


J. B. MORTON 


Martha Wish-Y ou-Ill 


LD Martha Wish-You-IIl can neither stand nor go, 
She glares through her green window at the folk who pass below, 
Once she sent her wishes out, black from head to tail, 


But all those wishes they came home to roost on her bed-rail. 


Once she was a pretty maid with brooch and buckles neat, 
Then she wished that other maids had no shoes to their feet, 
Once she wed a small man with gold rings in his ears, 

Then she ill-wished every wife with a man more tall than hers. 


And though she’d shawls and changes and five sheets in a chest, 
Yet she wished her neighbours ill for the rags that they possessed, 
And when her younger sister wed, it made poor Martha cry, 

She wished that younger sister twins and of her pains to die. 
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But the twins they came to Martha and scarce an hour was gone 
Before her mother washed those babes and put their grave-clothes on, 
For white as wax, still as dolls, cold as any clay, 

Boy and girl together, born and dead were they. 


Then Martha wished her sister’s babe should wither in each limb, 

And she wished her sister’s husband that the crabs should feed on him, 
But when the autumn tides ran fierce over the Runnel stone, 

The sea gave back her sister’s man, but kept poor Martha’s own. 


And they who found her husband came slow and nigh to tears, 

For all they knew that small man by were the gold rings in his ears, 
Then down sat Martha and where she sat she stayed 

For her limbs wilted under her like stems of flowers that fade. 


So there sits old Martha glaring through the pane, 

And no man looks upon her, lest she wish him ill again— 
Only the younger sister still holds old Martha dear, 

And sends her little black-eyed girl to sweep the floor for her. 


RUTH MANNING-SANDERS 


TPW On POEMS 


To Walter Ramal 


NDER your dwelling hand, 
| Your patient eye, 
Thought lifts her cloudy land 
From sea to sky. 


And every erring word 
Your mind compels 

Turns to a rich-plumed bird 
Whose singing swells. 


The chapters of bright Song 

Time’s poets shape 

To give the wingless wings, make the weak strong, 
And grant escape. 
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Song 


HE Moon a thousand pathways knows, 

And often I have seen her glide 

Barefoot across the winter snows 
With silver shoulder, hip, and side. 
And I have seen her cold eyes, wide 
With midnight secrets, laugh to hide 
The stolen wisdom that she knows, 
Pale mistress of the swelling tide. 
Yet most bewildering and blind 
Of all the paths her footsteps wind 
Are the dark pathways of my mind. 


J. L-McLANE 


Blind-Sight 


AY droops in saffron loveliness 
] Dene the brooding spire. 
Westward the great farmhorses drag, 
Gold-hoofed, and shod with fire. 
Now quiet cottage gardens fold 
Themselves to sleep in sheets of gold 
And pillows shadow-grey. 
The hawthorn tells the guelder rose 
How soon it will be May. 


Now darkness shivers through the street 
And huddles in the eaves ; 

Blue shades of evening scarf the hills 

And drift among the leaves. 

Through woodsmoke curling blue and thin 
A fiddle from the Barley Inn 

Sends cracked and scraping tone ; 

Blind William stumbles to the gate 

In the April dusk, alone. 


For shape and hue to him are naught, 
Who stares with sightless eyes 

Into the russet haze that hangs 

Along the Kentish skies. 
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The brightest sunlight on his face 
Would never stir a lash, or trace 
One answering shade or start. 
Yet earth’s high loveliness and he 
Are never far apart. 


He sees no shape or shade of leaf 

In larch or elm or birch ; 

Knows not how on the saffron sky 

Is limned the tall black church. 

But he can tell where mignonette 

In summer’s in the border set, 

And where the lilies stand. 

He knows the break and tread of earth 
On grass or barren land. 


’ And unto him no secret hides 
Where lark and linnet build— 

He knows when ditches drain and dry 
And when the ponds are filled. 

He knows when pear trees weighted hang 
With fruit, and where the cuckoo sang 
First, this, and many springs : 

And how, to punish groping hands, 
The soft-leaved nettle stings. 


He knows the rustling sounds, the smell, 
When hay goes down the lane, 

How pieces catch along the hedge 

And straps and cartwheels strain. 

He knows good earth, and knows how high 
The wheat should stand in Mid-July 
That’s spring or autumn-sown, 

And coverts where the nightingale 

Hides singing and alone. 


So now that April fills the air 
With pleasant warmth and sound 
And the last thin drift of snow gone down 
To the winter-sodden ground— 
Fast scrapes the tramp for fiddler’s fee— 
The shadows of the elder tree 
Slant sharply in the moon. 
Blind William, at the gate alone, 
Whistles a little tune. 
GWEN CLEAR 


s 
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(A Side Issue) 
By L. de GIBERNE SIEVEKING 


AST night I was idly turning over some old photographs among 

which were the faces of all sorts of well-known people. The more 

I looked at them, the more I was puzzled. Have you ever 

noticed the photographs that appear with illustrated articles every 
now and then in the monthlies ? I mean the photographs of Charles This” 
or Raymond Montgomery Suchandsuch that are interspersed among the 
paragraphs which so intriguingly set forth the life and work of these~ 
gentlemen. ‘‘ The artist at the age of four.” “‘ The Right Honourable 
Richard Threadneedle, O.M., at the age of fifteen.” ‘These are full of 
delightful and refreshing interest certainly : but the portraits which show — 
him anywhere between the ages of seventeen and twenty-eight are the | 
quaintest of all. It is not that there is any tremendous difference between 
what men wore in the ’eighties and to-day ; in fact it is just their very 
similarity which emphasises the fantastic about them. What is so odd is their © 
extraordinary untidiness. If you look at any such photographs as I have — 
described, either in memoirs, articles, or “ family albums,” you cannot” 
fail to remark that though the occasions must obviously have been of some ~ 
importance, a twenty-first birthday, say—or on getting a cricket blue 
at Oxford in 1876 (note the fluted corinthian pillar and the heavy folds 
of velvet curtain) yet, nevertheless, they all look as though they had slept © 
in their clothes! How is it ? . 

I concern myself here only with pictures of men. The women I leave. | 
The Victorian woman seems to-day so very verymuch more remote than her | 
male contemporaries. 

I turned them over, these yellowing prints taken, for the most part, at 
photographic studios long since vanished, and I fell to thinking how, along 
with the great changes that are so frequently mentioned, there runs also 
the modulating stream of details which gradually alter, all unnoticed. 

*“* Broadening down from precedent to precedent,” as A.T. wrote, but 
I fancy he was only thinking of those great showy changes which no one 
can fail to perceive, such as the reform of the House of Lords, or 
Gladstone’s attitude to the South African War. A.T.’s vision was rather 
like a Lord Mayor’s Show after all. 

There may not have been giants in those days, but one thing is certain : 
there were young men of twenty who could grow the most imposing 
whiskers and simply tremendous moustaches! In all the photographs of 
Cambridge rowing eights at Henley one finds this phenomenon. Even the 
Eton and Harrow match was glorified by moustaches. Strange . . . to-day 
young men of twenty-three or four simply cannot do it. True, the mous- 
tache has temporarily ceased to be fashionable, but when we were all in 
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iniform for four years the failure of junior officers to produce the required 
air was a source of constant lamentation at the War Office. Their fathers 
nd grandfathers would never so have failed their country ! 

But this question of clothes in the ’seventies and ’eighties, and their 
rodigious effect of having been borrowed from the nearest scare-crow, 
ed me on to a more fascinating field of speculation. The more I dwelt on 
t, as the photographs slid on to the fluor, the more clearly I saw that 
verything I turned to fitted my theory. How best to express the idea? 
[he mantle of one generation of one class falls upon the next generation of 
the next class—that seems to say what I mean. 

It would be a laborious task to draw up a complete list of evidences 
hat support my theory, in the German manner, to say nothing of the 
-errible tedium of reading it : therefore I will only cite an example here 
and there, such as occurred to me last night. 

First then, the externals—but even before that let us create four hypo- 
hetical persons and let them be called John Richard Castledown, M.D. ; 
is son, Bryan Castledown, also a doctor ; Simon Chatts, a grocer who 
Iso “ furnishes funerals? now and then, and his son, Benjamin Chatts 
ho, in the fullness of time, follows his father’s calling. It is understood 
hat Castledown senior and Chatts the elder were contemporary in the 
ighteen-eighties, and that Castledown junior and Chatts, the son, are 
ontemporary in the nineteen-twenties. Very well then. To begin with 
ld Dr. Castledown lived on Denmark Hill. His father, the Stock-broker, 
ad thriven considerably at Clapton (this must not be confused with 
Clapham, which is on the other side of London and quite a different sort 
f place, nor yet with Clacton, which is nowhere near London. .. .) and 
e used to go up to Liverpool Street by rail every morning and thence to 
Ihis office in Fenchurch Street, and his father came to the office in a 
lbrougham—but they’re nothing to do with this story, I don’t know how 
they got in—it’s a way they have ; some people call it the “‘ dead hand ”’ 
or “ The Power of the Past ” (which sounds like a three-volume novel). 
However, Dr. J. R. Castledown lived on Denmark Hill in the eighties, and 
Simon Chatts’s grocery shop was in Marchmont Street, W.C., at that time 
an almost fashionable thoroughfare, since fallen under in the battle against 
moth and rust, which, as an inspired writer pointed out, cause decay. . . . 
| These two gentlemen were not acquainted. That is their chief beauty 
for this purpose, and will, I hope, convince you that there is no collusion 
between them, their sons, and myself. As far as I know they never met. 

- Now, the house of Dr. Castledown was furnished throughout in the 
finest horsehair-and-mahogany-veneer manner, and on each window 
there were massive curtains of deep plum-coloured material ; these were 
looped back with gigantic brass chains, disclosing a sort of petticoat of 
lesser white lace curtains which completely covered the rest of the opening 
so that you couldn’t see out at all. The last coat of paint on the woodwork 
had securely filled in what cracks there were, and as the windows were 
never opened, the nice clean paint was not disturbed. In the dining-room 
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there were doubtful oil-paintings of a vast and Alma ‘Tademarian oppres- 
siveness : in the drawing-room there were water-colours about which 
there could be no possible doubt whatever. The curtains in the latter room 
quarrelled with the carpet, and the carpet quarrelled with what stood in 
the middle of it and was called the “‘ sociable ”’ (though this must have been 
ironical, as when three people disposed themselves on it, they inevitably 
sat with their backs turned to each other). Everywhere there were bows. 
Bows on the chairs, bows on the mantelpiece, bows on the legs of the 
piano (and frilly trousers as well, as even wooden legs were not decent 
in the eighties). The be-bowed tables had be-bowed books upon them— 
the poems of Mrs. Hemans with coloured illustrations on glazed paper, — 
and A Visit to Brighton, all highly elegant. Also there were “ what- — 
nots ” piled with “ knicknacks,” or it may have been knicknacks piled with ~ 
what-nots, but at any rate there they were, marvellously ugly and a life — 
work to keep clean, and they might all be upset by an unguarded movement. — 

In the hall, the walls of which were papered to represent yellow marble, — 
stood a drain-pipe to hold umbrellas, painted with a design of ivy-leaves, — 
and the panels of the front door had coloured transparencies stuck on — 
them, of angels and German knights-in-armour, to look like stained glass. — 
Throughout the whole house there was a thick stale atmosphere, wherein © 
young Bryan Castledown grew up, crushed by all-embracing prohibitions — 
and a gloomy consciousness of the imminence of hell-fire. 

On the other hand, Mr. Simon Chatts’s establishment in Marchmont — 
Street was quite different from this. His rooms were small, it is true, and © 
none too light, but they were furnished in a manner which would have 
horrified Dr. Castledown and his friends. The “ parlour,” for example, 
contained a number of high-backed oaken chairs which had belonged to 
Mr. Chatts’s father down in Somersetshire, and goodness only knew where 
they had come from originally—but what was good enough for his old 
father was good enough for him, he stoutly affirmed, though to himself he 
admitted that they’d deuced well have to do, with the funeral trade in its 
present state, and grocery none too sparkling. ‘The dinner service on which 
the Chatts household took their meals was the same old common willow- 
pattern set that his wife’s mother had had as a present from her husband, 
the lawyer’s clerk, on the occasion of little Walter’s birth in . . . it must © 
have been about eighteen sixty-five or thereabouts, and the little fellow 
dead the following week ... but there ! And to be sure, the Castledown 
household would have looked down their noses at that dinner set, and 
thought of their own Crown Derby with its gilt edges and bright royal blues 
and vivid pinks and crimsons. 

There was no carpet in the parlour except for an old bit of drugget 
stuff which was Persian very likely, and hardly fit to be seen when one 
remembered the Kidderminster and French carpets some folk had ! 
but old Chatts had stained the boards with brunswick-black and turpen- 
tine, and that served very well. Downstairs in a little place out at the back 
stood the desk at which Mr, Chatts kept his accounts. He thought nothing 
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of the old thing, and nor did anyone else. How he would have sworn 
ould he have known its destiny ! How they called it a “‘ bureau ” and said 
t was Dutch, and how, thirty years later it was bought for nearly three 
undred pounds ! 

Little Benjamin got himself born and played happily enough with many 
other little Bloomsbury boys at the end of that remarkable century : and 

hen round about the year nineteen hundred and four his father showed 
pigns of getting tired, Benjamin superseded him with all the consciousness 
of entering into a fine inheritance. His sense of importance grew apace, 
and, the two branches his father had started in Oxford Street and Totten- 
Ilham Court Road having prospered, Benjamin bought up the leases of the 
eh on either side of them, put in most imposing plate-glass fronts with 
8 


ilt lettering, abandoned Marchmont Street for ever, and looked round for 

here to live in a manner suitable to a minor captain of commerce. 
| His sister,whom wehavenot mentioned hitherto, was a very proper young 
Miss, and knew all there was to be known about deportment. She wore 
very long skirts, and blouses (pronouncing them “‘ blewses,” just as old 
Mrs. Castledown had done) which came right up to her ears, her hair was 
frizzed out like a submarine growth, and she always slurred over the source 
iof the family income, which was unnecessary, because in England the 
source of any income over certain dimensions is always a respectable 
source. Millions: derived from manure are still millions. . . . She 
admired her brother’s silky moustaches exceedingly, and felt anew each 
Sunday the same thrill of pride as she walked beside him to their family 
pew at St. Mildred’s—that so respectable place of worship, the last 
stronghold of the three-decker pulpit guarded by the clerk in gloves 
uttering ‘‘ responses ”’ like dire threats. Benjamin in his frock-coat and 
top-hat, his gloves, immense prayer-book and ebony stick, looked—at 
any rate at a distance—very like old Dr. Castledown had looked a quarter 
of a century before. 
_ For each Sunday on Denmark Hill in the ’eighties was a day of awe and 
a day more crushingly prohibitive than you can imagine. One might 
mot read; . . . even A Visit to Brighton and Nicholas Nickleby 
were sternly locked away, and Holy Writ lay as it were “ in wait ”’ for the 
unwary on every table. Black clothes were the order of that day, and 
‘Church saw them three times file into their pew, and three times out again. 
Bryan might not play at any sort of game, and lurked pensively about like 
alost and gloomy little dog. His father in his frock coat, with his heavy 
moustaches, would drink “‘sherry-white-wine”’ at lunch and “port-wine”’ 
afterwards, and put on the most solemn expression. But this expression 
was nothing to the one he assumed when Bryan’s sister, unmarried, and 
twenty-eight, announced her intention of going to the dance at Mrs. Filby’s 
next door but three—alone ! 

“My child,” said the old doctor, “ you do not realise what you are 

saying !”’ 
“‘ But, father, Bryan is away—he can’t come with me.”’ 
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‘““'No daughter of mine shall be abroad without a chaperone ! ” he said. 

Soon after that her one hope of attaining an Establishment of her own 
was put a stop to. ‘“‘ A man who has been seen in a public place smoking 
a pipe is no fit acquaintance for any gentleman’s daughter ! ”’ said Papa. 

That was some time ago. And old Dr. Castledown is dead along with 
old Mr. Chatts. I am sure they would both be surprised if they could 
see what the nineteen-twenties have brought. For now young Benjamin 


Chatts holds sway on Denmark Hill among the remains of Castledownia. — 


He is a pillar of local government and sees to it that no one plays games in 
parks on the Sabbath. His unmarried sister and his wife are exactly like 


what the Castledown women used to be: and the horsehair and the — 
“sociable ”? and the hermetically-sealed windows and the lace curtains © 


and Mrs. Hemans and the “ what-not ” and the yellow marble wall-paper 


and the imitation stained-glass front door, are all there the same as ever — 


under the new régime : only they are rather worn-looking and faded, and 


the house itself wants re-building from top to bottom. But Etiquette is in — 


full swing and everything is most genteel-ly done. Benjamin’s nephew, — 


Frederick, has succeeded in growing a very passable moustache, and takes — 
a glass of “ port-wine ” now and then. The girls are all chaperoned like © 
anything ! Indeed they are not girls at all, but “‘ young ladies.” In fact, — 


the grand tradition is being carried on. 


But what is interesting to note is this: that Dr. Bryan Castledown has — 
moved down into Surrey and has furniture just like that which old Mr. — 


Chatts’s father left him, and is very proud of it too, though some of the © 


chairs are nearly on their last legs. And what is more, he possesses a 
number of dishes and plates of that self-same willow-pattern kind, but — 
these he uses as ornaments, considering them too precious for everyday 4 


risks. The windows are wide open always, and there isn’t a “ sociable ” 


to be seen. He doesn’t possess a frock coat ; he talks of “‘ port ” instead of — 
“* port-wine.”’ If he wants to hear the words ‘“‘ Lady ”’ or “‘ Gentleman ” ~ 
he will have to go right off to Denmark Hill! His two sons wouldn’t wear — 


moustaches for any consideration ; his daughter comes and goes as she 
pleases at any hour of the day, or night, and smokes perpetually ... As 


for Sunday! The tennis court is always in use by those who are not — 


playing golf. 


And now I hear that the pictures of Landseer are coming into vogue — 


again ! Well, well. . . . Here we go round ! 
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AS OTHERS SEE US 


Some Foreign Impressions of England 
By C. M. BOWEN 


R. G. K. CHESTERTON, in his recent book on America, 
comments on the fact that some such record of his impressions 
is expected of every English literary man who crosses the 
. 4 Atlantic, even for a short stay. Englishmen need not, however, 
reel any reluctance to express their views of other countries, since there is 
urely no country of which more foreign visitors have recorded their 
impressions than England itself. The recently published letters of Mr. 
Page, the late American Ambassador in London, form one of the most 
nteresting of such records, the reading of which suggests that the views 
f earlier visitors to this country may also be worthy of study. From the 
Middle Ages onwards, Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, Dutchmen, and in 
che last century especially Americans, have written about this country and 
its people ; and if we may, without undue vanity, say that their impressions 
nave been on the whole favourable, there is the more reason why we should 
onsider their occasional criticisms seriously, and not put them down to 
rejudice or ignorance. 

The period at which the writer visited England must, of course, be 
aken into account. Though we may be convinced that the things he 
Hescribes could not be found in England to-day, we cannot be sure that 
they did not exist in his time. Even so, one has one’s doubts about the 
statement of the German Moritz (a very amiable person, with an un- 
pounded admiration for England) who declares that here “ there is no 
man who does not feel, and describe with rapture, how much he loves his 
country,” whereas in Prussia this is done only by poets. Unless Herr 
Moritz is attributing something of his own expansiveness to Englishmen, 
the English character must have changed considerably since 1782. While, 
however, our national character has probably not greatly changed, our 
habits and circumstances undoubtedly have ; and we can only estimate 
ie value of foreigners’ comments on—for example—the position of women, 
the severity of our laws, or the brutality of our sports, by keeping the period 
at which they were written continually in mind. 

To some extent, also, the national prepossessions of the writer must 
affect his view of English characteristics and customs. For example, most 
visitors from Catholic countries are shocked or amused, according to their 
temperament, by the diversity of sects in England, and almost invariably 
make unfavourable comments on the English observance of Sunday. 
Americans, on the other hand, have a point of view on these subjects more 
nearly approximating to the English one. Again, while most Continental 
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visitors, especially before the nineteenth century, are struck by the degree 
of liberty which Englishmen enjoy, the Americans, even such friendly ones 
as Mr. Page, cannot quite rid themselves of the idea that a nation which 
suffers under the yoke of a monarchy and an aristocracy must fall short 
of the republican ideal of freedom. In these and various other matters 
England seems to represent a stage of development midway between the 
European and the American, for it is not uncommon to find Continental 
critics remarking on our possession of qualities in which Americans find us 
conspicuously lacking, and vice versa. When, however, the criticisms 
from both directions agree, we must, I think, assume that there is some | 
truth in them. | 

In respect of one fault generally attributed to us—that of boastfulness, 
or what is nowadays called Jingoism—we may perhaps be allowed to 
deprecate the harsh judgments passed upon us by most of our visitors. 
Excessive pride in their own country is a failing of which men of most 
nations have been accused : but when this pride is legitimate, and when it — 
becomes excessive are questions on which a foreigner is not likely to be. 
an impartial or asympathetic judge. Still, it may be interesting to notice a | 
few such judgments. One of the earliest is that of Froissart, who says that — 
the English “ set nothing by any nation but their own.” Erasmus makes — 
some excuses for us. “‘ They are proud of their country, as well they may 
be,” he writes to a friend who is about to visit England, and advises him — 
to be careful to find no fault with English customs, lest he should give — 
offence to our national pride. Andrea T'revisano, a Venetian ambassador | 
at the court of Henry VII, declares that the English are “ great lovers of © 
themselves and of everything belonging to them,” and that when they 
wish to praise a foreigner, they say he is like an Englishman. A similar 
comment on the ways of sixteenth-century Englishmen is made by 
Hentzner, a German. Sorbiére, a French writer in the next century, says 
that the natural advantages of climate and situation which this country — 
enjoys, and the prosperity arising from them, have given Englishmen a 
sense of superiority over their neighbours which shows itself in a haughty 
and indifferent demeanour. The Abbé Le Blanc, who visited England in 
1737, says that the English “ think they are the principal people of the 
earth ’’ ; but he admits that the Englishman, while boasting of his country, 
is generally more modest than the Frenchman about his individual 
virtues. Another Frenchman, Esquiros, in the nineteenth century, says 
that the English do not boast, but that this is due, not to their modesty, 
but to their intense conviction of the superiority of their country, which 
makes them receive any criticism with silent contempt. This reminds one 
of the attitude attributed to the Cambridge man in the well-known saying— 
that the Oxford man walks about looking as if he owned the earth, but 
the Cambridge man looks as if he didn’t care who owned it. 

Drunkenness is another vice of which we have been pretty generally 
accused. Nathaniel Hawthorne, who was American consul at Liverpool 
in the eighteen-fifties, says that we could not bear our climate if we did 
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ot keep up our animal heat by means of wine and ale. The fifteenth- 
entury Venetian ambassador already referred to says that the English 
drink wine sparingly “‘ when they drink it at their own expense,” but that 
they make up for this by drinking ale and beer in great quantities. Gemelli, 
san Italian who came to England about two hundred years later, says that 
{the English both eat and drink to excess, but that this has not, as might be 
xpected, the effect of blunting their perceptions or in any way dulling 
their faculties. Several writers in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
refer to the custom of drinking healths as an excuse for excess. One of the 
imost entertaining accounts of this custom is given by a certain M. Misson, 
jwho seems to have been a Huguenot refugee who resided in England 
during James II’s reign :— 


To drink wine at table, without drinking to somebody’s health, especially among 
middling people, would be like drinking in a corner, and be reckoned a very rude 
action. ‘There are two principal grimaces which are universally observed, upon 
this occasion, among persons of all degrees and conditions : the first is, that the 
person whose health is drunk, if an inferior or even an equal, must remain as still 
as a statue, while the drinker is drinking. If, for instance, you are about to help 
yourself to something out of the dish, you must stop suddenly, lay aside your fork 
or spoon, and wait without stirring any more than a stone till the other has drunk ; 
after which, the second grimace is to make a low bow, to the great hazard of dipping 
your peruke in the sauce upon your plate. I own that to a stranger these customs 
seem ridiculous ; he thinks nothing can be more pleasant than to see a man that is 
just going to chew a mouthful of victuals, cut a piece of bread, wipe his fingers, or 
anything of that nature, in a moment put on a grave serious face, keep his eyes 
fixed upon the person that drinks his health, and grow as motionless as if he were 
_ taken with a universal palsy, or struck with a thunderbolt. As civility absolutely 

requires this respectful immobility in the patient, so there is some caution to be 

used on the part of the agent. When you would drink a man’s health, you should 

first keep your eye upon him for a moment, and give him time, if possible, to 

swallow his mouthful, that you may not reduce him to the perplexing and uneasy 
necessity of putting a sudden stop to his mill, and so sitting a good while with his 
- mouth crammed with a huge load of victuals. 


Misson’s description of our national beverage is also worth quoting : 


There are a hundred sorts of beer made in England, and some not bad ; art has 
well supplied nature in this particular. Be that as “twill, beer is art, and wine is 
nature ; I’m for nature against the world. 


By the nineteenth century the standard of sobriety among the upper 
classes of society seems to have improved ; but most foreign observers, 
especially Frenchmen, still find drunkenness very common among the 
poorer people. Max O’Rell says that on Saturday nights the streets are 
like a ‘‘ general witches’ Sabbath ” ; and Esquiros, while attempting to 
suggest remedies for this state of affairs, says that the English “ kick 
against everything that seems to encroach on individual liberty, and it 
would be difficult to persuade them that a people can be rendered sober 
by Act of Parliament.” 

eS 
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On the subject of our manners there is less unanimity. It is perhaps 
surprising that Trevisano, coming from a nation which has always been 
distinguished for its courteous manners, should be led to comment on the 
“incredible ” politeness of the English. A Dutchman, Van Meteren, at a 
slightly later date, refers to our “‘ courtly and affected manners.” If we 
compare these statements, remembering their origin, and connect them 
with sundry references in Shakespeare and other Elizabethan writers, we 
may account for them by the fact that it was fashionable at that period for 
Englishmen to imitate French and Italian manners. Jorevin, a seventeenth 
century Frenchman, states this in so many words : 

This nation is tolerably polite, in which they have in a great measure a resem- 
blance to the French, whose modes and fashions they study and imitate. 


It may be noticed that this comment is less enthusiastic than 'Trevisano’s, 
and it seems clear from various allusions that after the sixteenth century 
there was a gradual decline in the outward forms of politeness. Most 
Frenchmen, from the seventeenth century onwards, find our manners — 
unceremonious, though generally, if they stay in England for any length of 
time, they realise that beneath their superficial rudeness, many English- — 
men possess the essentials of courtesy and consideration for others :— 
Other nations accuse the English of incivility [says Misson] because they gener- _ 
ally accost one another without putting their hands to their hats, and without that — 
flood of compliments that usually pours out of the mouth of the French, Italians, — 
etc. But they take the thing in a wrong light ; everyone follows his own ideas ; 
and the idea of the English is, that civility does not consist wholly of these outward 
shows, which very often are hypocritical and deceitful. 


Grosley, another Frenchman who came here in 1765, says much the 
same thing, after giving various examples of the readiness of Englishmen 
to help him when his ignorance of the language involved him in diffi- — 
culties ; and Le Blanc apparently became so much reconciled to English © 
ways during his stay in this country that on his return to France he was — 
surprised to find that French manners seemed to him extravagant and 
absurd, and British taciturnity preferable to the “‘ continual abuse of 
speech’ so common among the French. Among American visitors, 
Emerson and Hawthorne admire the deportment of the English aristocracy, 
and the latter, who was inclined to be somewhat critical when he first 
came to England in 1853, pays an indirect compliment to English manners 
when, in 1857, after meeting an American tourist in an omnibus, he 
remarks laconically, ‘‘ 1 begin to agree partly with the English, that we are 
not a people of elegant manners.” 

It was a Frenchman, Froissart, who said that the English took their 
pleasures sadly, and the idea that we are melancholy by temperament 
seems to have impressed foreigners at all periods of our history. Grosley 
declares that he has never seen an Englishman laugh heartily, except at a 
Frenchman, and Max O’Rell, after referring to the seriousness of the 
English, says that anyone who has never been to Scotland cannot form a 
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otion of what it is to be serious. Hawthorne thinks we do not know how 
ito amuse ourselves, but Emerson declares that, in spite of our taciturnity 
nd our gravity of demeanour, we are not really as melancholy as the 
‘Americans. The minds of foreigners seem to have been much exercised 
ito find a reason for this melancholy. Several writers attribute it to the fogs, 
and the smoke of coal fires. Le Blanc thinks that in the case of women 
xcessive tea-drinking may produce this effect ; Misson attributes it to 
he smoking of tobacco; and Grosley, who goes into the matter very 
horoughly, finds that various contributory causes are indigestion (due 
ito excessive meat-eating, accompanied by the drinking of beer instead 
jof wine), Sabbatarianism, and the fondness of English people for witnessing 
tragedies of the most blood-curdling kind. 

It is satisfactory to find that one national virtue on which we specially 
pride ourselves—that of cleanliness—is recognised by most foreign 
ivisitors. Thus Le Blanc, while criticising English servants for their 
‘uncouth manners, says that they have one virtue, “‘ one of those peculiar 
to this nation, I-mean, cleanliness ” ; and Moritz, who had the experience 
of being pointed at in the street because he was wearing a dirty shirt, 
declares that ‘‘ no people are so cleanly as the English.’ Grosley, himself 
a Frenchman, praises the English inns where “ an English lord is as well 
‘served as at his own house, and with a cleanliness much to be wished for 
4m most parts of France.’’ Later he refers to the impression which his 
visit to Chelsea Hospital made on him :— 


It is not capable of holding above five or six hundred invalids, who are kept witha 
_ cleanliness which appears altogether astonishing to strangers in a house of this sort. 
_ Ihappened to be once present when the cloth was laid, and saw them sup in public ; 
_ the refectories of our richest Benedictine monks are hog-sties in comparison of that 
| of this hospital. The invalids are allowed two shirts a week, and every year new 
_ bed-clothes. The great love of cleanliness, natural to the English, has made the 
place of matron one of the most important and honourable employs belonging to 
this hospital. 


On the other hand, there are many references to the muddy state of the 
London streets, which do not appear to have been properly paved till the 
end of the eighteenth century; and both Trevisano, in the fifteenth 
century, and Moritz, in the eighteenth, refer to the custom of throwing 
filthy and evil-smelling refuse into the roadway. 

Most foreigners admit the English to be brave, and good fighters. 
Some, indeed, censure them for having a reckless disregard of life, and 
with some reason, if the following incident which Gemelli relates is true :— 


I remember IJ have read an action of an English soldier, worthy to be ever remem- 
bered for the rashness of it, which is, that the United Provinces of the Low Coun- 
tries having revolted against their lawful sovereign, it happened that twenty-four 
soldiers of the Spanish camp fell into their enemies’ hands ; who, thinking it hard 
to put them all to death, ordered that eight scrolls of paper, with death writ on them, 
should be put into a helmet, among as many more white ones, as made up their 
number, whence every man drawing should take his lot, either to live or die, having 
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the halters about their necks. An Englishman of that disconsolate gang, stepping 
up to the helmet, drew such a lot as he could wish, and then taking notice of a poor 
Spaniard, who stood quaking at the danger he was to run, offered to undergo the 
hazard himself for ten ducats, desiring the commanding officers to discharge the 
Spaniard. They consented, seeing the man make so little account of his life, and he ~ 
escaped again. 


Grosley attributes this kind of reckless courage to our melancholy, which, 
according to him, drives us to suicide when we cannot find any more 
legitimate way of getting rid of our burdensome lives; but Misson 
regards it rather differently. ‘‘ Anything that looks like fighting,” he says, 
“is delicious to an Englishman,” and gives as an instance of this our love 
of various kinds of violent and bloodthirsty sport. By the nineteenth 
century this belligerent spirit must have calmed down a little, for Emerson, 
although he speaks in one place of the brutality of the uncultured English- 
man, says later : 
They are rather manly than warlike. When the war is over, the mask falls from — 
the affectionate and domestic tastes, which make them women in kindness. . . . 
I apply to Britannia, queen of seas and colonies, the words in which her latest 


novelist portrays his heroine’: ‘‘ She is as mild as she is game, and as game as she 
is mild.” 


Esquiros, a few years later, thinks it necessary to refute the generally 
prevalent idea that the English are not a warlike nation, by saying that we 
do not fight for the sake of fighting, but only when we have good reason 
for it. 

The English have been generally credited with a love of fair play. 
Misson, whose gratitude for the hospitality England afforded him perhaps 
biassed him in our favour, writes with much warmth of feeling on this 
point. | 

I can’t imagine. [he says] what could occasion the notion that I have frequently 
observed in France, that the English were treacherous. ’Tis strange that they 
of all nations of the world should lie under this scandal ; they, whose generosity 
cannot so much as bear that two men should fight without an equality of arms, 
offensive and defensive. He that should venture to use either cane or sword against 

a man that had nothing to defend himself with but his hands, would runa risk of 

being torn to pieces by the prentices of the neighbourhood, and by the mob. 


Emerson says that the English show a quality 
not so apparent in other races—a belief in the existence of two sides, and the 
resolution to see fair play. . . . Is it a machine, is it a charter, is it a boxer in the 


ring, is it a candidate on the hustings—the universe of Englishmen will suspend 
their judgment until the trial can be had. 


Another American, Hawthorne, and also Frenchmen, such as Grosley 
and Max O’Rell, comment on the impartiality of our legal proceedings, 
which give every possible advantage to the person accused. 

The majority of foreign visitors consider Englishmen well-set-up and 
handsome in appearance, and, with the exception of the Americans, who 
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seem less favourably impressed, are enthusiastic over the beauty of 
Englishwomen. Perlin, a sixteenth-century Frenchman who apparently 
found everything else in England displeasing to him, writes : ‘‘ Their 
‘women, of any estimation, are the greatest beauties in the world, and as 
fair as alabaster, without offence to those of Italy, Flanders and Germany 
be it spoken : they are also cheerful and courteous, and of a good address.” 
La Serre, a Frenchman who came to England in the train of Marie de 
Meédicis in 1638, found himself, like Captain MacHeath, embarrassed by 
the multitude of charmers, so that no sooner had he seen one lady who 
seemed to him to surpass all others, than his eyes fell upon another whose 
attractions even exceeded hers. Perhaps it was as well for this too suscep- 
tible gentleman that he was prevented, by his total ignorance of the 
English language, from pursuing the acquaintance of any of these ladies 
very far. Misson, who arranges his impressions of England under headings 
in alphabetical order, has under ‘‘ Women ”’ this paragraph, than which 
nothing could be more graceful or more complete : 


They pay great honour to the women in England, and they enjoy very great and 
very commendable liberties : but they have neither so much favour, nor so much 
honour, as their beauty, their graceful mien, their genteelness, and so many charms 
as they are possessed of might justly challenge. 


_ The beauty and fertility of our country have been remarked upon by most 
foreigners who have visited us. “‘ England is a garden ”’ is a phrase that 
occurs with slight variations in more than one writer, and Hawthorne, 
after several references to the beauty of the countryside, declares : “‘ The 
beauty of English scenery makes me desperate, it is so impossible to 
describe it.”’ A general impression of prosperity and comfort seems to be 
conveyed. The wealth and magnificence of London, and the high standard 
of living which prevails among Englishmen of all classes, are remarked 
on by foreigners from the fifteenth century to the nineteenth. Trevisano 
gives in this connection an amusing description of the jury system in 
England in his time. It appears that, in civil disputes, it was customary for 
each litigant to nominate six members of the jury. The twelve, after 
hearing the case, were shut up in a room “‘ without food or fire or means of 
sitting down ”—uncomfortable conditions which gave them every incen- 
tive to come to a speedy decision. It was therefore largely a matter of 
endurance which side could bring the other round to its point of view, 
and this gave an advantage to Italian litigants, since their jurymen, being 
much more accustomed than the English to discomfort and privation, 
were less likely to be inconvenienced thereby. 

Visitors in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries refer to the fine 
shops and well-lighted streets, and Moritz tells a story of a German prince 
who, on his first visit to London, found the city so brightly lighted that he 
supposed it had been illuminated in his honour. Nineteenth-century 
Americans notice the same characteristics, but in a more critical spirit. 
Emerson says that the English are “ heavy fellows, steeped in beer and 
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fleshpots,” and deplores the materialism that arises out of this state of | 
things. “‘ England,”’ he says, “‘ must be held responsible for the des- 
potism of expense. Her prosperity, the splendour which so much manhood 
and talent and perseverance has thrown upon vulgar aims, is the very 
argument of materialism.”” Hawthorne is somewhat divided in his mind ; | 
he appreciates the beauty and luxury of the houses of the English aris-— 
tocracy, but is disturbed by the thought of the unequal distribution of | 
wealth and the consequent misery of the poor : 


It is always a new wonder to me how comfortable Englishmen know how to 
make themselves. . . . Still there does seem to be an insolence of riches and 
prosperity, which one day or another will have a downfall. And this will be a 
pity too. 


The love of liberty, which Burke declared to be the prevailing character- 
istic of the English, is often referred to by foreigners. Hentzner, in the 
sixteenth century, describes us as a people “‘ impatient of anything like 
slavery” ; Sorbiere, in Charles II’s reign, refers to the lack of ceremony 
surrounding the king, whose subjects are allowed to approach him without 
formality ; and adds, “ the genius of the English does require that they — 
should be governed after this gentle manner.” Voltaire warmly approves © 
of our system of government : 


The English are the only people upon earth who have been able to prescribe — 
limits to the power of kings by resisting them ; and who, by a series of struggles, 
have at last established that wise government where the Prince is all powerful to do 
good, and, at the same time, is restrained from committing evil ; where the nobles 
are great without insolence, though there are no vassals ; and where the people 
share in the government without confusion. . . . The English have doubtless 
purchased their liberties at a very high price, and waded through seas of blood to 
drown the idol of arbitrary power. Other nations have been involved in as great 
calamities, and have shed as much blood ; but then the blood they spilt in defence 
of their liberties only enslaved them the more. 


It is interesting to compare this view with that of Voltaire’s contemporary, 
Le Blanc, who is strongly aristocratic in his sympathies, and does not 
attempt to conceal his disapproval of the lengths to which we carry our 
love of liberty. To give the people a share in the government, as we do, 
he says, is ‘‘ to suppose a degree of perfection in man, which human nature 
is not capable of.” He finds that it makes the people too politically- 
minded, factious, and seditious ; he is scandalised at the attacks which are 
made on the king and government under the name of the liberty of the 
press, and considers the debates in Parliament, ‘‘ where invectives and 
jests supply the place of reason,’ very undignified. He deplores the 
popularity of “ low farces”’ like the Beggar’s Opera, the sentiments of 
which are “ dissolute and dangerous ” ; and declares that the bad roads 
and the impunity with which highwaymen carry on their trade are due to 
the national reluctance to allow the government enough power to deal 
with these evils satisfactorily. 
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If you ask an Englishman the reason of all the abuses that reign among them 
[he concludes sarcastically] he will tell you they are inevitable in a country of 
liberty, like theirs. Liberty, it seems, is the blessing that hinders them from making 
their roads either safe or passable, and keeps them from having either a good 
pavement or a good policy in the city of London. 


Moritz, half a century later, was agreeably surprised to find that he could 
go on a walking tour through England without being stopped by a sentry 
at the entrance to every town, and made to show his passport. He, like 
> Blanc, Grosley, and other eighteenth-century observers, found that 
the English of all classes took a great interest in politics. He often went 
o hear the debates in Parliament, which he preferred as an entertainment 
to “ most other amusements.” In his time, as in Le Blanc’s, the proceedings 
eem to have been lacking in decorum. Members sprawled along the 
benches, eating nuts or oranges, and interrupted one another’s speeches 
ithout paying any attention to the Speaker’s appeals for order. Moritz 
also noticed the extreme freedom of speech permitted in debate. 
In the nineteenth century the mass of the English people seem to have 
taken much less interest in public affairs than they had done in the eight- 
eenth. The German, Von Raumer, who came to England in 1835 with the 
intention of studying our political life, was very much hampered in his 
quest for information because he could not get the people whom he met in 
society to talk freely on political subjects. Hawthorne says that the majority 
of the English people consider politics to be the exclusive concern of the 
upper classes, and so take little interest in them. Emerson says much the 
same thing, connecting it with our love of privacy, and saying that 
in England not public but private life is the place of honour. Many 
foreigners refer to this love of privacy and independence which is char- 
acteristic of the English, and which leads them to follow their own bent 
quite regardless of the actions or opinions of others. “‘ The English are a 
nation of humourists,” says Emerson. “ Individual right is pushed to the 
uttermost bound compatible with public order. . . . Every one of these 
islanders is an island in himself, safe, tranquil, incommunicable.” In 
spite of the criticisms which he makes on various aspects of our national 
life, Emerson had evidently a warm spot in his heart for England. He 
declares that though our political system is, in theory, less democratic than 
that of America or France, yet in practice it works quite as well; and 
he sums up his opinions in the following passages : 


The English stand for liberty. The conservative, money-loving, lord-loving 
English are yet liberty-loving ; and so freedom is safe, for they have more personal 
force than any other people. 

England is the best of actual nations. It is no ideal framework, it is an old pile 
built in different ages, with repairs, additions, and makeshifts ; but you see the 
poor best you have got. . . . It is the land of patriots, martyrs, sages, and bards, 
and if the ocean out of which it emerged should wash it away, it will be remembered 
as an island famous for immortal laws, for the announcements of original right 
which make the stone tables of liberty. 
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This may be compared with an eloquent passage from Esquiros : 


England is not merely great because she has mines full of coal, the seas covered 
with her ships, and her colonies extending to the extremities of the universe. All 
this is a great deal, doubtless, but she would never have torn from Nature all her 
wealth had it not been for the support and aid of her liberal institutions. Liberty 
has been hitherto the Cape of Tempests to the continental nations that have sought 
it, but to England, who has found it, it has been a haven. 


Indifferent as the English are said to be towards the opinions of others, 
one cannot help feeling some satisfaction at these tributes from citizens 
of the two greatest republics in the world. f 
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THE IRREGULARITIES OF 
EMILY DICKINSON 


By SUSAN MILES 


“\ MILY DICKINSON’S rhymes are from the conventional point 
of view so hopeless that it appears to me incredible that they 
should be due to incompetence. There is, however, wide diver- 
gence of opinion as to the significance which should be attached 

to her irregularities. Mr. Harold Monro, in the January issue of The 
Criterion, writes with extreme severity. ‘“‘ At a first impression,” he 
begins, ‘‘ Emily Dickinson’s tiny lyrics appear more like the jottings of a 
half-idiotic schoolgirl than the grave musings of a fully educated woman. 
. . . Her style.is clumsy ; her language is poor ; her technique is appal- 
ling.” But after sending in this apparently unsatisfactory report, Mr. 
Monro half-withdraws his first impression, surprising us by a sentence 
which, if it means anything, means that he puts her best work on a level 
with that of Keats. Must we then understand that had it been Hyperion 
that Mr. Monro-was introducing to-day to a public ignorant for the most 
part even of the author’s name, it too would have been dismissed with 
a curt notice wholly derogatory save for three or four phrases of grudging 
commendation ? Mr. Monro tells us that “‘ Emily Dickinson has been 
over-rated, but not so far over-rated as a first survey of her selected poems 
might indicate,” and that ‘‘ as we progress in the art of understanding her 
we find in many of her flaws a kind of large splendid awkwardness, some- 
thing innocently audacious, grotesque and abnormal.” He then goes on to 
quote a lyric which he describes as “clumsy enough, but redeemed 
entirely by a magic of pathos and loveliness.’’ After a final rebuke, to 
which I shall revert at the close of this article, Mr. Monro turns to The 
Thirteenth Caesar, regretting that ‘“‘ justice cannot be done to Mr. Sitwell 
in a short notice of this kind.” It is a short notice ; but it is considerably 
longer than that allotted to Emily Dickinson. 

Others among Emily Dickinson’s critics consistently make light of her 
irregularities, deliberately disregarding them as a mother might the lisp 
of a precocious child, or a legatee a sprinkle of mis-spellings in a will that 
made him rich. “ It would be ungracious to carp when given a good gift,” 
these critics seem to exclaim, ‘‘ even if the bearer, large and flat of foot, 
has trodden on our toes,” adding perhaps, “ especially if she apologises as 
meekly as Emily Dickinson to the editor of The Atlantic Monthly.” 

But most of the critics who refuse to scold, sigh. Few seem prepared to 
go so far as the writer in The Times Literary Supplement, who asserts that 
“in a great deal of her work there is a kind of perfection in imperfection 
which, if it sometimes reveals the limits of her technical resources, does 
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honour to her judgment,” and who speaks of her use in one poem of a 
“ rhyme which is not a rhyme ”’ as “ a kind of imaginative triumph.”’ 

Yet even this critic writes grudgingly. He admits by implication that 
the rhyme in defeating the ear’s expectation fulfils the imagination’s need 
—why then assert that “ if perfection was unattainable it is the right kind - 
of imperfection” ? If a full rhyme would have been less expressive, 
wherein lies the imperfection of the Dickinsonian rhyme ? Why speak of 
the Dickinsonian technique as “ almost a device” ? Why “a kind of 
imaginative triumph ” ? 

My aim in writing this article is to claim quite explicitly, and without 
any apology, that Emily Dickinson’s irregularities have a definite artistic 
significance. I believe that could we—per impossibile—without altering 
her vocabulary, substitute full rhymes for Dickinsonian, nothing would be 
gained by the substitution and, in many cases, much would be lost. 

I do not, of course, intend to suggest that there is any intrinsic merit 
in a rhyme-scheme which arouses expectation and then defeats it. 
The device is a piece of technique which may be justified or may not. 
It is wholly a question of what it is that the artist using it wishes to 
express. If he wishes to give expression to a consistent belief in a world 
where not a worm is cloven in vain and not a moth with vain desire is 
shrivelled in a fruitless fire, he does artistically well to construct a volume 
of neat stanzas where “sin” rhymes with “in,” “ fall”? with “ all,” 
“ night ” with “ light,” and “‘ ill ” with “ will.” If he has had animpression — 
of a universe where all discord is harmony not understood, all partial ill 
is universal good, he will adequately express that impression in trim heroic 
couplets, rhyming ‘“‘ be” with “me” and “ curse” with “‘ worse ” in 
undeviating regularity. As a matter of fact, neither Pope nor Tennyson 
nor any other poet ever had a wholly consistent impression of such a world. 
And when these poets were not actively believing in a dove-tailed universe 
their rhymes ceased to resemble a game of ping-pong played by expert and 
cautious children. When his impressions demanded such expression, 
Tennyson rhymed “ death” with “ faith,” “home” with ‘‘masterdom,” 
“move” with “ love,” “‘ wood” with “ blood,” and ‘“ heath” with 
“death”? ; Pope rhymed “food” with “ blood,” ‘“ mourns” with 
“burns,” and “rest”? with “ beast.” These are not full rhymes ; but 
critics pass them without question, partly perhaps because they find them 
in the work of poets with an established reputation for orthodoxy, partly, 
no doubt, because they have some sense of what is artistically seemly. 
Ping-pong rhyming is consistently practised only by such writers as Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, who labels her verses Poems of Optimism and plasters 
her pages with the tags “‘ Ignore Misfortune’ and “ Be indifferent to 
evil. 

But the universe as Emily Dickinson envisaged it was very different 
from the universe as pictured by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Emily Dickinson 
viewed a world made up of pieces which often did not dove-tail, and it was 
her impression of this world that she sought to express in her poetry. The 
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annual resurrection in field and forest was to her extremely odd. Experi- 
ence for her was a precarious gait. A splinter very often seemed to swerve 
in her brain while the brains of other people ran evenly and true within 
their grooves. She pondered a tremendous scene, and a little madness in 
her rhymes was part of her expression of it. Sometimes that expression 
demanded a three-quarters rhyme, that is, an echo of the final con- 
sonant (if any), and the substitution of a long for a corresponding short 
vowel, or of a short for a corresponding long ; sometimes the expression 
demanded a half-rhyme, that is, an echoing vowel and a contrasting 
consonant, or an echoing consonant and a contrasting vowel ; sometimes 
a non-rhyme, that is, a sound which echoes neither final consonant nor 
vowel, but which clangs out its contrast to both. 

If we study the irregularities of Emily Dickinson’s rhymes, in nine cases 
out of ten we shall see that she is expressing some notion which implies 
defeat, incongruity, suspense, failure, struggle, frustration, disillusion, 
thwarting, disruption, or escape. In the tenth case we may assume either 
a flaw in Emily Dickinson’s technique or obtuseness in ourselves. 


I felt a clearing in my mind 
As if my brain had split ; 

I tried to match it, seam by seam, 
But could not make them fit. 


The thought behind I strove to join 
Unto the thought before, 

But sequence ravelled out of reach 
Like balls upon a floor. 


Here the three-quarters-rhyme seems to me exactly right, conveying as it 
does the silly evasiveness alike of the fallen knitting-ball and of the slipped 
thought. A full rhyme would have expressed none of this ; a half-rhyme 
or a non-rhyme would have clashed too noisily to express the meaningless 
and soft escape of wool. The full rhyme in the first stanza also justifies 
itself, though less obviously, for, firstly, were it not full the pattern would 
be too indefinite for us to get the value of the three-quarter-rhyme that 
follows ; and secondly, the idea of failure is already rapped out in that 
“not.” The full rhyme gives its emphasis to the “ fit ” which needs it ; 
in this case the negation has no need of emphasis. 

I do not wish to labour my thesis in detail ; it may easily be tested by 
reference to such poems as: ‘“‘ He dropped so low in my regard,” “ | 
never hear the word ‘ escape ’,”’ ‘‘ I know that he exists,” “ The heart 
asks pleasure first,” ‘‘ Pain has an element of blank.” “‘ The brain within 
its groove,” ‘‘ She rose to his requirement,” and “‘ The sun kept setting, 
setting still.” 

As we might expect, the irregularities of rhyme are less frequent in 
the poems that deal with inanimate nature than in those concerned with 
humanity. 
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It makes no difference abroad, 
The seasons fit the same, 

The mornings blossom into noons, 
And split their pods of flame. 


Wild-flowers kindle in the woods, 
The brooks brag all the day ; 

No blackbird bates his jargoning 
For passing Calvary. 


Here the significance of the part-rhyme in the second stanza is as obvious 
as is that of the full rhyme in the first. 

And consider “‘ A lady red upon the hill.” Here in the first three 
stanzas which describe the imminence of spring, the rhymes come pat as 
Pope’s. It is only in the last stanza that an irregularity of rhyme is called 
for by the thought : 

A lady red upon the hill 
Her annual secret keeps ; 
A lady white within the field 

In placid lily sleeps ! 


The tidy breezes with their brooms 
Sweep vale, and hill, and tree ! 

Prithee, my pretty housewives ! 
Who may expected be ? 


The neighbours do not yet suspect ! 
The woods exchange a smile— 
Orchard, and buttercup, and bird— 

In such a little while ! 


And yet how still the landscape stands, 
How nonchalant the wood, 

As if the resurrection 
Were nothing very odd ! 


We have only to substitute the following to see by contrast how far 
from clumsy is the poet’s technique. 
And yet how still the landscape stands, 
How nonchalant the vale, 
As if the resurrection 
Were commonplace and stale. 


If we seek to enrich what Mr. Monro regards as the poverty of Emily 
Dickinson’s language by substituting, let us say, “ silent lies ” for ‘‘ non- 
chalant ” and “ coming of the spring ”’ for “ resurrection ” the ruin will 
be completed. 
And yet how still the landscape stands, 
How silent lies the vale, 
As if the coming of the spring 
Were commonplace and stale. 
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Let us turn to “ The sky is low,” another nature poem which includes 
a rhyme that, in defeating the ear, echoes the implication of defeat in the 
thought. 
The sky is low, the clouds are mean, 
A travelling flake of snow 
Across a barn or through a rut 
Debates if it will go. 


A narrow wind complains all day 
How some one treated him ; 
Nature, like us, is sometimes caught 
Without her diadem. 


Here again, it is a flash of the human that cleaves the thought and leaves 
a pair of ragged edges demanding representation in the rhyme. “ Nature, 
ike us. . . .”? Change the second stanza to : 

An icy wind complains all day 

Like angry men who frown, 

Nature like us is sometimes caught 

Without her golden crown. 


and it is evident that the virtue has departed almost as obviously through 
the patness of the substituted rhyme as through the flatness of the sub- 
stituted words. 

It would be interesting, by the way, to know how “ again ” was pro- 
nounced in Amherst by Emily Dickinson’s circle. To pronounce it 
*“agen,”’ in the following poem is to end on a more harmonious and a less 
wistful note than that given us by “ agane.”’ 


A train went through a burial gate, 

A bird broke forth and sang, 

And trilled, and quivered, and shook his throat 
Till all the churchyard rang ; 


And then adjusted his little notes, 
And bowed and sang again. 
Doubtless, he thought it meet of him 
To say good-bye to men. 


For that reason “‘ agane ” is the pronunciation I should favour ; the more 
so, perhaps, in view of this couplet from ‘‘ An altered look about the hills”: 


A flippant fly upon the pane ; 
A spider at his trade again, 


where the sense seems to demand a full rhyme. 

I have said that there is obviously no intrinsic merit in rhymes which 
defeat the ear. It is equally obvious, of course, that no system of consis- 
tently irregular rhymes is possible. There must be expectation to be 
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defeated. Except in the nonsense verses written for her brother’s children, 
in which she seems to be writing quite carelessly, I cannot recall any 
instances in Emily Dickinson’s poems of irregular rhymes which have no 
artistic significance ; but one must face the question: is her rhyme- 
technique occasionally over-subtle ? It is clear, for instance, that either 
she is at fault, or Mr. Monro, in the case of the poem called ‘‘My Wheel is in 
the dark,”’ for Mr. Monro “ almost feels’ that Emily Dickinson’s editor 
would have been justified in correcting her grammar, since to do so would 
not upset the pattern, there being “ only one rhyme, and that a doubtful 
one, in the poem.” If “‘ loom ” and “‘ tomb ” make a doubtful rhyme one 
stands amazed at the degree of patness which Mr. Monro desiderates ; 
but there are certainly no other rhymes which even a judgment less 
fastidious than Mr. Monro’s could claim as full. The question arises : is _ 
there a clear enough pattern in this poem for an expectation of rhyme to 
be aroused and the ear defeated, which is what Emily Dickinson desired 
in order to achieve her effect in showing us a problem without a solution ?- 
Personally I think that here (and elsewhere) the pattern is just distinct 
enough. And in saying that the pattern is just distinct enough I do not 
mean that it “ will do ” or “ will pass,”’ but that were it more distinct it — 
would be less good. The flaw in the poem seems to lie in the close of the — 
second rather than in that of the third stanza ; and it lies rather in a fal- 
tering in the poet’s loyalty to her esthetic impression than in a collapse 
of either rhyme or grammar.* If it indeed furnishes an instance of © 
Emily Dickinson’s occasional failure to distinguish mystical vision (or 
religious conviction) from zsthetic impression, we may class it with the 
uncharacteristic lines in which she likens Death to “ the porter of my 
father’s lodge,”’ and those in which she tells us : 

I shall know why, when time is over, 

And I have ceased to wonder why ; 

Christ will explain each separate anguish 

In the fair schoolroom of the sky. 


* My Wheel is in the dark,— 
I cannot see a spoke, 
Yet know its dripping feet 
Go round and round. 


My foot is on the tide— 
An unfrequented road, 
Yet have all roads 

A “ clearing ” at the end. 


Some have resigned the Loom, 

Some in the busy tomb 

Find quaint employ, 

Some with new, stately feet 

Pass royal through the gate, 

Flinging the problem back at you and I. 
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This fails, not because it is insincere—how can we tell whether or not it 
expresses a genuine belief ?>—nor yet because it describes what would be 
to many people a process which would be either appalling in its tedium or 
distressing in its superfluity ; it fails because it is not detached ; it is not 
the expression of an zsthetic impression. We may contrast, for instance, 
the genuine poetry of the following stanzas which Mr. Conrad Aiken so 
surprisingly describes as flippant : 


I never lost as much but twice, 
And that was in the sod ; 


Twice have I stood a beggar 
Before the door of God ! 


Angels, twice descending, 
Reimbursed my store. 
Burglar, banker, father, 

I am poor once more ! 


Indeed, the flaws in Emily Dickinson’s poems are, I believe, seldom if ever 
due to technical incompetence. When they are not the result of the interior 
confusion which I have touched upon, they seem traceable to preciosity, 
or to “a proneness to periphrasis.”” Gross instances occasionally mar 
even her finest work, as for instance, in the exasperating final verse which 
follows here two that are almost perfect. 


There’s something quieter than sleep 
Within this inner room ! 

It wears a sprig upon its breast, 
And will not tell its name. 


Some touch it and some kiss it, 
Some chafe its idle hand ; 

It has a simple gravity 
I do not understand ! 


While simple-hearted neighbours 
Chat of the “ early dead,” 

We, prone to periphrasis, 
Remark that birds have fled ! 


I say “almost”? perfect because I wish that the rhyme in the second 
stanza were a half-rhyme rather than a full one. But what words she could 
better have used I do not know. “‘ That devastates the mind ” would seem 
in some ways Dickinsonian in diction as well as rhyme, but it is much less 
poignant. “‘We do not often find,’ has perhaps something of the 
Dickinsonian irony ; but this is open to the same objection. There would 
be a, satisfaction in achieving for once a genuine improvement ; but it 
is a satisfaction that must be forgone. Yet that it must be forgone is 
itself a satisfaction. 
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Since it is with the technique of Emily Dickinson that I am particularly 
concerned in this article, in order further to emphasise the points which 
I have tried to make, I append, in parallel columns, certain of her 
poems with conventionalised versions beside them. I have sometimes 
tampered with her vocabulary more violently than was demanded by the 
standardisation of the rhymes, but I have tried (with one or two lapses, for 
which I apologise) to keep close enough to the originals to avoid an effect 
of deliberate farce. 


If I shouldn’t be alive 
When the robins come, 
Give the one in red cravat 
A memorial crumb. 


If I couldn’t thank you, 
Being just asleep 

You will know I’m trying 
With my granite lip ! 


ii 


I lost a world the other day. 

Has anybody found ? 

You'll know it by the row of stars 
Around its forehead bound. 


A rich man might not notice it ; 
Yet to my frugal eye 

Of more esteem than ducats. 
Oh, find it, sir, for me! 


Ill 


I reason, earth is short, 
And anguish absolute. 
And many hurt ; 

But what of that ? 


I reason, we could die ; 
The best vitality 
Cannot excel decay ; 
But what of that ? 


I reason that in heaven 
Somehow, it will be even, 
Some new equation given ; 
But what of that ? 


If I shouldn’t be alive 
When the robins come, 
Give the one in red cravat 
A memorial crumb. 


If I couldn’t thank you, 
Being just asleep, 

You will know I’m trying 
In my bed so deep. 


I lost a world the other day, 

Has anybody found ? 

You'll know it by the row of stars 
Around its forehead bound. 


A rich man might not notice it ; 
Yet to my frugal eye 
It is more worth than ducats 


Oh, find it, sir, I cry ! 


I reason, life is brief, 

And pain without relief, 
And many men know grief, 
But what of that ? 


I reason, there is death, 
And not the liveliest breath, 
Better than rest, man saith. 
But what of that ? 


I reason a good God 

Will never leave things odd 
When we lie ’neath the sod ; 
But what of that ? 
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The last night that she lived, 
It was a common night, 
Except the dying ; this to us 
Made nature different. 


We noticed smallest things,— 
Things overlooked before, 

By this great light upon our minds 
Italicized, as ’twere. 


That others could exist 
While she must finish quite, 
A jealousy for her arose, 

So nearly infinite. 


We waited while she passed ; 

It was a narrow time, 

Too jostled were our souls to speak, 
At length the notice came. 


She mentioned, and forgot ; 

Then lightly as a reed 

Bent to the water, shivered scarce, 
Consented, and was dead. 


And we, we placed the hair, 
And drew the head erect ; 
And then an awful leisure was, 
Our faith to regulate. 


I like a look of agony, 
Because I know it’s true ; 
Men do not sham convulsion, 
Nor simulate a throe. 


The eyes glaze once, and that is death. 


Impossible to feign 
The beads upon the forehead 
By homely anguish strung. 


I died for beauty, but was scarce 
Adjusted in the tomb, 


When one who died for truth was lain 


In an adjoining room. 


The last night that she lived, 
It was a common night, 
Except the dying ; this to us 
Gave novel powers of sight. 
Se 
We noticed smallest things, — 
Things overlooked before, 
By this great light upon our minds 
Increasing more and more. 


That others could exist 

While she this world must quit, 
A jealousy for her arose, 

So nearly infinite. 


We waited while she passed ; 

It seemed a narrow space, 

Too jostled were our souls to speak, 
A light came o’er her face. 


She mentioned, and forgot ; 
Then lightly bowed her head, 

As reed to water, shivered scarce, 
Consented, and was dead. 


And we, we placed the hair, 
And set the still limbs straight ; 
And then an awful leisure was, 
Our faith to regulate. 


I like a look of agony, 
Because I know it’s so ; 

Men do not sham convulsion, 
Nor simulate a throe. 


The eyes glaze once, and that is death, 
Impossible to feign 

The beads upon the forehead 

Like drops of icy rain. 


I died for beauty, but was scarce 
Adjusted in the tomb, 

When one who died for truth was lain 
In an adjoining room. 


x 
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He questioned softly why I failed ° 

“ For beauty,” I replied. 

““ And I for truth,—the two are one ; 
We brethren are,” he said. 


And so, as kinsmen met a night, 

We talked between the rooms, 

Until the moss had reached our lips, 
And covered up our names. 


VII 


I asked no other thing, 

No other was denied, 

I offered Being for it ; 

The mighty merchant smiled. 


Brazil ? He twirled a button, 
Without a glance my way : 

“‘ But, madam, is there nothing else 
That we can show to-day ? ” 


VIII 


I stepped from plank to plank 
So slow and cautiously ; 

The stars about my head I felt, 
About my feet the sea. 


I knew not but the next 
Would be my final inch,— 
This gave me that precarious gait 
Some call experience. 


IX 


Apparently with no surprise 
To any happy flower, 

The frost beheads it at its play 
In accidental power. 

The blond assassin passes on, 
The sun proceeds unmoved 
To measure off another day 
For an approving God. 


The bustle in a house 
The morning after death 
Is solemnest of industries 
Enacted upon earth,— 


He questioned softly why I failed ? 

*‘ For beauty,” I replied. 

** And I for truth,—the two are one ; 
We brethren are,” he cried. 


And so, as kinsmen met a night, 

We talked between the rooms, 

Until the moss had reached our lips, 
And covered up our tombs. 


I asked no other thing, 

No other was refused, 

I offered Being for it : 

The mighty merchant mused. 


Brazil ? He twirled a button, 
Without a glance my way : 

*“* But, madam, is there nothing else — 
That we can show to-day ? ” 


I stepped from plank to plank 
With slow and cautious tread ; 

I felt the sea about my feet, 
The stars about my head. 


I knew not but the next 
Would be the final fence,— 
This gave me that precarious gait 
Some call experience. 


Apparently with no surprise 
To any happy flower, 

The frost beheads it at its play 
In accidental power. 

The blond assassin passes on, 
Unmoved the sun proceeds 

To measure off another day 
While God approves his deeds. 


The bustle in a house 

The morning after birth 

Is gladdest of all industries 
Enacted upon earth,— 
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The sweeping up the heart,— 
And putting love away 

We shall not want to use again 
Until eternity. 


XI 


One need not be a chamber to be 
haunted, 

One need not to be a house ; 

The brain has corridors surpassing 

Material place. 


Far safer, of a midnight meeting 
External ghost, 

Than an interior confronting 
That whiter host. 


Far safer through an Abbey gallop 

The stones achase, 

Than, moonless, one’s own self en- 
counter 

In lonesome place. 


Ourself behind ourself concealed, 
Should startle most ; 

Assassin, hid in our apartment, 
Be horror’s least. 


The prudent carries a revolver, 
He bolts the door, 

O’erlooking a superior spectre 
More near. 


XII 


The heart asks pleasure first, 
And then, excuse from pain ; 
And then, those little anodynes 
That deaden suffering ; 


And then, to go to sleep, 
And then, if it should be 
The will of its Inquisitor, 
The liberty to die. 
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The filling up our hearts 

With boundless stores of love 
That we shall need to use each?day 
Till we are called above. 


One need not be a chamber to be 
haunted, 

Nor yet a mansion old. 

The brain has corridors surpassing 

A dungeon dank and cold. 


Far safer, of a midnight meeting 
External ghost, 

Than an interior confronting 
That whiter host. 


Far safer through an Abbey gallop 

The stones achase, 

Than, moonless, one’s own self en- 
counter 

In lonesome place. 


Ourself behind ourself concealed 

Is much more dread 

Than any burglar hid behind the 
Or the bed. [curtain, 


The prudent carries a revolver, 
And draws each bar, 
O’erlooking an internal spectre 
More horrid far. 


The heart asks pleasure first, 
And then, that pain be brief ; 
And then those little anodynes 
That deaden human grief ; 


And then, to go to sleep ; 
And then the heart must cry 
(If its Inquisitor permit) 
For liberty to die. 


“ How much we wish that one of the rhymes could have succeeded ! ” 
comments the reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement, after quoting 
this poem. He goes on to admit that “ in the first stanza the jar of * pain’ 
against ‘ suffering,’ the refusal of the words to interlock, enhances their 
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significance,” but apparently he does not consider that the same holds as — 
regards the second stanza. 

Later the same writer quotes ‘“‘ Perception of an object ” and comments — 
“Ts ‘ loss,’ we mournfully wonder, meant to rhyme with ‘ costs’ or with © 
‘ price ’ ? and the only answer is the Chinaman’s ingenious evasion ‘ Both 
worst ’.” But is not this one of those poems—we know there were such— 
which Emily Dickinson wrote continuously as prose and which has been 
split into lines by her editor ? If so, it should surely run: 


Perception of an object costs 
Precise the Object’s loss. 
Perception in itself a gain 
Replying to its price. 


The Object Absolute is naught, 
Perception sets it fair, 

And then upbraids a Perfectness 
That situates so far. 


The lines printed thus leave us surely in no doubt as to the pattern. 
“ Loss’: “ price,” and “ fair”: “ far,” are typical Dickinsonian part- 
rhymes. There is no question of “ Both worst.” ‘ 

While touching upon textual criticism I should like to suggest that a_ 
comma has illegitimately crept into the penultimate line of the poem 
called “* I’ve seen a dying eye ”— 


= ee 


I’ve seen a dying eye 

Run round and round a room 

In search of something, as it seemed, 
Then cloudier become ; 

And then, obscure with fog, 

And then be soldered down, 
Without disclosing what it be, 
”T'were blessed to have seen. 


Again, in the following poem surely a full stop should be inserted after 
** food,” and a comma substituted for the semi-colon after “‘ far off” : 


Undue significance a starving man attaches 
To food 

Far off ; he sighs, and therefore hopeless, 
And therefore good. 


Partaken, it relieves indeed, but proves us 
That spices fly 

In the receipt. It was the distance 

Was savoury. 


And does not the sense of the second stanza of ‘‘ One need not be a chamber 
to be haunted ” demand the insertion of commas after “‘ midnight ” and 
‘“‘ confronting”? 
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Finally, did Emily Dickinson’s handwriting admit of a confusion between 
“at” and “to”? ‘The substitution of the latter word seems to give better 
ense in the last line of the following stanza : 


‘ 


The way I read a letter’s this: 
Tis first I lock the door, 

And push it with my fingers next, 
For transport it be sure. 


iand, more conspicuously, in the last line of the second stanza of “ That is 
solemn we have ended ” : 
That is solemn we have ended,— 
Be it but a play, 


Or a glee among the garrets, 
Or a holiday, 


Or a leaving home ; or later, 
Parting with a world 

We have understood, for better 
Still it be unfurled. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Monro, when reading the “ jottings ” 
of Emily Dickinson, found himself reminded of a school-girl. Her poems 
bear little resemblance to the verses of any school-girl I have come across ; 
nor does my experience bear out his suggestion that she would be more 
likely to find appreciative readers among the immature and simple-minded 
than among the discriminating. Some time before reading Mr. Monro’s 
review I introduced several of Emily Dickinson’s poems to a class of school- 
girls—not half-idiotic ones, I admit. The poems were not admired : 
nor had I expected that they would be. Indeed, I regret to say that my 
own mangled paraphrases were almost unanimously preferred. Any one 
of these girls could have “ improved ” the Dickinsonian rhymes with a 
little effort ; but it is not convincing to argue that they were therefore 
more competent artists than she. But for the scoldings or the sighs of her 
critics one would have supposed that the deliberateness of Emily 
Dickinson’s irregularities must be evident—except literally to schoolgirls; 
it is surely impossible to believe that Mr. Monro would regard my version 
of “The bustle in a house ” as an improvement upon the technique of Emily 
Dickinson’s “‘ clumsy ”’ poem. I did not try it upon the group of girls, but 
I expect that some of them would have thought it considerably neater— 
as indeed it is. And the readers of this article may, of course, be no less 
unmoved than the schoolgirls by my exposition. If so, their lack of con- 
viction adds perhaps.a little more support to the suspicion that, after all, 
the majority of us, that is to say nearly all women and most men, are at 
heart schoolgirls incorrigibly. 

- Inconclusion, I should like to turn to the final paragraph of Mr. Monro’s 
criticism : ‘‘ She seems,”’ he writes, ‘‘ to have been afraid. She dwelt in 
seclusion ; social, physical and psychological. She gives the impression 
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of wanting to keep some secret. Clarity of thought is constantly veiled in 
obscurity of expression. She was not candid ; she does not seem to have 
been moved by any over-ruling instinct for truth. And we compare her 
unavoidably with her contemporary, Emily Bronté, whose infatuated 
desire to be faithful to her every aspect of truth overcame all timidity.” 
But Emily Dickinson is surely one of the comparatively few poets— 

Thomas Hardy is another—who have achieved an zsthetic impression 
of a cleft and unmatching world. Artistic necessity is too often 
confused with logical necessity—surely Mr. Abercrombie is, at any rate 
verbally, guilty of this confusion in the final chapter of his Theory of 
Poetry—and I can see no reason for assuming that the artistic necessity 
which compelled the “‘ perfection in imperfection ” of Emily Dickinson’s 
technique had any connection with a wish-fulfilment for a logical necessity 
such as might compel the existence of a universe spirtually co-ordinated 
in spite of apparent inco-ordination. I do not agree with Mr. Abercrombie 
that “‘ every poem is an ideal version of the world we most profoundly 
desire ; and that by virtue of its form.” His is an ingenious, and an 
intriguing theory, but I doubt whether it is more than plausible. It seems 
to me to be the case that whereas esthetic activity purges us of desire, in the 
case of artistic activity desire is irrelevant. It does not appear to me that 
Emily Dickinson was using her art as a means of escape from life ; but 
that on the other hand art such as Emily Dickinson’s must necessarily 
involve preliminary courage in the envisaging of life. In the eyes of many 
who are not poets the world fails to fit, but in most the emotion of fear, 
or bewilderment, or pity, or disgust is too devastating for the detachment 
of an artist to be possible. ‘To achieve detachment when envisaging a 
fissure on the edge of which we ourselves are clinging needs surely a 
supreme courage. Had Emily Dickinson become a social worker, or even 
a journalist, in Boston, would she have been credited with more inde- 
pendence and fortitude ? A leisured life at Amherst could call for courage 
from the woman who wrote “ that bareheaded life under grass worries 
one like a wasp.” 

Far safer, of a midnight, meeting 

External ghost, 

Than an interior confronting, 

That whiter host. 


Far safer through an Abbey gallop, 

The stones achase, 

Than, moonless, one’s own self encounter 
In lonesome place. 


Note.—Since writing this article I have read both Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s last book of 
poems, The Unknown Goddess, and the brief preface in which he disclaims artistic purpose 
in his use of half-rhymes. It appears to me that the occasional success of his technique 
is as remarkable as the total failure of his disclaimer. It is possible that Emily Dickinson 
was as unconscious of artistic motive as is Mr. Wolfe himself ; but to be unconscious of 
skill is very different from being unskilful. 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS 
OF JOHN DONNE 


By M. de HAVILLAND 


HE labours of Sir Edmund Gosse in his Life and Letters of fohn 

Donne (1899) and of Mrs. Simpson in her study of Donne’s prose 

works (Oxford University Press, 1924) have gathered together 

and given to the world a very large number of Donne’s letters, 
and there can be very few extant that are not known. Considering this, 
and the interest now manifested in everything concerning Donne, the 
following discoyeries may be of interest. 

The two papers in question were found among the MSS. at Loseley 
House, which was the home of Donne’s father-in-law, Sir George More, 
and contains many manuscripts (most of which, however, have been 
published) of interest to students of Donne. They are here published by 
the kind permission of their owner. 

The first MS. is a letter with a perfect impression of Donne’s seal, a 
sheaf of snakes, which, as all readers of Walton’s Life know, and as Donne 
himself testified in the following lines, he changed on his deathbed for the 
symbol of Christ crucified on an anchor— 

A Sheafe of Snakes used heretofore to be 

My Seal, The Crest of our poore Family, 

Adopted in God’s Family, and so 

Our old Coat lost, unto new armes I go. 
(Poems, Ed. Grierson i, 399) 


The letter is endorsed by Donne and is throughout in his unmistakable 

handwriting. 
To the R: Wor:™ Sr 
George More Kt. 

Sr 
The busines of thys churche, and all other busines w*" concerne me in thys 
town determine thys weeke : So that I might be at my liberty to go to do the 
duty to my churche in the Cuntry, next weeke, but for the expectation 
of that ioo!, we you are to pay some days after that. If therfore yt stand 
not w'" yo" conveniency to pay yt before, because I presume you wyll be 
gone out of town, before that ii” of July, I ame bold to intreat you to let 
me know, by whose hands yt shall be payd me then. for besides that yt were 
a great disappointment of my necessary service in the Cuntry, to be stayd 
any longer in thys town, so not to receyve yt at yt day, wyll put me to so 
great a trouble, as to make my poore wyll anew, and to substract from 
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my other children, theyr part of thys ioo!. Therfore I humbly intreat 
you, that I may hear from you, before yo" goinge out of town, and rest 
yo" poore Sonne in law, and 
humble servant in Chr: Jes: 
J. Donne. 
At Pauls house. 
22 Jun: 1629. 

Rather than venture upon a personal criticism I showed this and the 
other MS. to Mr. John Sparrow, editor of Donne’s Devotions (Cambridge 
University Press, 1923), and asked him for his opinion, and it is to his 
kindness that I am indebted for the following remarks :— 


The letter, which has never been published, fills a gap in our knowledge of 
Donne’s movements, for it was written during six months (the summer of 1629) 
when we know nothing of his doings, save that on June 22nd (the day the letter was 
written) a Commission on which he had been sitting (with the Archbishop of — 
Canterbury and several bishops) presented its report; that is no doubt “The 
busines of thys Churche, and all other business we? concerne me in thys town ” to 
which he refers (See Gosse, Life and Letters of F. D., ii, pp. 262-3). 

Of the {100 lent to his father-in-law there seems to be no other trace—except 
perhaps in Walton’s account of Donne’s words during his last days, ‘‘ I have lived © 
to be useful and comfortable to my good father-in-law, Sir George More, whose 
patience God hath been pleased to exercise with many temporal crosses.’” Nor do 
we know of a will made by Donne prior to that, printed by Gosse in an appendix, — 
of December, 1630. 


The other piece consists of pious meditations with several words left | 
out, as though the author meant to return and fill them in at a later 
revision. The handwriting resembles Donne’s as it appears in the letter, 
but the document was clearly written at a different date and with a different 
pen, and whether the handwriting is definitely his or not must be decided, 
if it can be decided, by expert opinion. I print the fragment just as it is: © 
2 
g “In paine have I opened my lips to invoke his aide, w™ paine was my 
hart disposed to cry to him for mercy, and I sensibly felt his grace to over 

me to comfort and vivifie my Languishing Soule, as a warme 
bath doth ye members of a poore pilgrim altogether w'" travaile: 
O incredible clemencie how, Lord, are you so prompt to pardon ? I runne 
as it were to offend and yett you are pleased to pardon: I have employed 
all ye dayes of my life both by sea and land to see matter for my ambition 
avarice and lubricitie, and after that | am drownd and lost in my pleasures 
you penetrate in a moment the heavens and ye earth to come to deliver me ; 
so y' beehold me tryumphing in sinne y° w? has found 
grace in your eyes: and so my hopes w°? my misdeeds had as it were 
choaked doth raise themselves more lively than ever ; and promiseth me 
not only y° empire of y® world w® wheither y* Lord enclines them, 
but openeth for me y° highest heavens, and assures me after a happier 
life in this world, y° fruition of the divine imortalitie. 
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o Then w' will my enemies now doe seeing me w* so much felicity 
hey will blush for shame and bee greived to y* Soule, they will withdraw 
themselves all confusd and ashamed ; for him whose wruine they thought 
s more elevated than ever ; alas they laught at my ashes, they mocked at my 
fasts and flered [?] at my teares, and whilst w* abstinence I subdued y° 
esh y® true enemy of my soule they swomme in y° delights of y* world ; 
ut behold y* arme of God ready to fulminate their insolence ; oh my God 
give them leisure to know y*® extreme danger they are in, and to invoke 
from above y® sole remedy of their evill and as for me who perceive my 
Soule of y° filth w™ and perceive my spirit enlightened 
from y° fire of your charitie, instruct my lips to pronounce your praises 
laddresse my voice to resound your mercy and lead my affections to love 
thee sincerely and to establish in y° knowledge of your truth his souraine 
good and highest felicitie. 

Beati quorum Pseaume 31. 
Say God how happy are those yt you have pardoned their faults whose 
sinnes you have buried in the tombe of oblivion : for alas wt must come 
to him whom you make to endure y* just punishn' for his sinne an 
army of evill environs him povertie assalts, maladies aflict him famine 
surpresseth him, and death instelfe w** hee thinkes to bee y® port of this 
tempestuous navigation and y° endless debth of y*® eternall torments w™ 
hee must sound. 
2 Then thrice nay fower times happy are those whom God calls not to 
account for their actions, but is contented y' they humble themselves 
before him, acknowledging their imbecility and laying open y* debth of 
their harts for it is wa true confession and sincerity of conscience y* 
hee must invoque his mercy, it is beefore him that hee must humble himself 
who will be heard, as hee yt goes to y*® fountaine bends y* mouth of his 
pitcher to draw up y° liquer, so must hee abase himselfe beefore his Creator, 
who will draw and tast y° water of this wholy streame from whence distills 
y® moisture yt makes white and clereth y* conscience. 
3 I thinke sometimes O God to hide my faults from thee and have said 
w'* myselfe ; and how shall hee know wt I have donne or not ? My sinne 
is waxen so old in my bones and like y® ulcers of a sick body y* is ashamed 
to shew his sores to his Chirurgean w°" Spread and Gangreene y* whole 
body in y® same manner have y* vices w® I have hid from thee, made way 
to a whole infection. 
4 But in y® end your hand has binne so heavie upon me day and night, 
and you have tried me w' such diversity of misfortunes among w* my 
Soule lives w'*out repose, overcome w'" a continnuall pricke of conscience 
w pierces y° debth of y* hart y' I acknowledged my fault w™ I so longe 
kept underhand receive it my lord but not in thy anger, for my trickling 
teares w°® has almost blinded my eyes should be a force to extinguish y* 
fierceness of thy wrath and afterward I am not only y* worke of thy hands 
but over above y° Image of your divinitie who is hee y‘ is so out of patience 
as to breake or bruise y° workmanship w* has so pleased him to polish 
¥ 
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and bringe to perfection to see it defiled and beesmeared, this Image is 
charged thick w' gold I confesse, but were it not better to cleanse and 
cleare it then to through it downe and lay it underfoote ; 

Again I quote Mr. Sparrow’s remarks :— 


The second portion is clearly a sort of paraphrase of the first four verses of 
Psalm 32, numbered 1 to 4; but why isit called ‘“‘ Pseaume ” ?—“‘ 31 ” for “ 32 ” 
is apparently a slip. The first portion appears to be the second half (you will notice 
that the MS. is numbered 2, as if originally the second of two sheets) of a 
similar piece—perhaps a paraphrase of a ten-verse Psalm, for it is numbered 9-10. 

The question of authorship is not an easy one to solve, and one must be careful 
not to jump to conclusions on the ground of superficial similarities of style or 
matter. The problem is rendered the more difficult by the fact that the fragment 
is a paraphrase, not an entirely original piece, and is unfinished at that. 

The words ‘‘... Ihave employed all the days of my life both by sea and by land ” 
come rather strangely from Donne, unless written when a sea voyage (such as 
that which he took in 1619-20) was fresh in his mind, or unless they occur in the 
original which he is paraphrasing. 

Nor is there anything in it to justify the conclusion that it is definitely Donne’s 
beyond all manner of doubt. . . . 

There may be a parallel between “ I runne as it were to offend ”’ and “‘ that sinne 
through which I runne, And do run still” in Donne’s Hymne to God the Father 
(Poems, i, 369), and the passage about his sins is very much in Donne’s penitential 
manner. 

Indeed, if allowance is made for the unfinished state of the piece, its resemblance 
to some of the Meditations in Donne’s Devotions is very close indeed, and though no 
particular phrase or sentence in it removes all possible doubt, the general effect 
certainly suggests Donne’s authorship very strongly indeed. I cannot feel confident 
to decide the problem, which must be answered by settling the question of the 
handwriting by some opinion more expert than my own. 


The MSS. are published here that they may be examined by students of 
Donne, and if possible, that the question of the authorship of the second 
piece may be determined. 
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ROBERT BURNS 


A Reconsideration 


By EDWARD DAVISON 


OBERT BURNS died in 1797, and across the tides of criticism 
and biography that have since flooded around his name it is not 
easy to distinguish the poet from the almost legendary figure of 
Scottish history. Most people who have passed their lives south 
of the Tyne cannot conceive what Burns means to the majority of his 
fellow-countrymen : for he belongs to their national history in a sense in 
which Keats, say, or Wordsworth, or Shelley, has never seemed to belong 
to ours. Even in the twentieth century Scotland takes her Burns very 
seriously indeed, more seriously perhaps than she took him in the eighteenth 
century. The poet who preached “ the glorious privilege of being inde- 
pendent ” can still furnish apt tags for the use of Parliamentary members 
from the Clyde. His songs are still sung at work and play in the unchanged 
glens of his country by men, women and children whose race is very little 
altered since Burns hob-nobbed with their forefathers : and he is the only 
poet in English literature whose anniversary is deliberately celebrated 
with feasting, drink and song by actual thousands who hold his name and 
work in affectionate reverence. Nevertheless it was a shrewd observer who 
first remarked (with more than a spice of malice) that your true Scot will 
always prefer a bad poem by a Scotsman to a good poem by an Englishman. 
In the face of such a possibility it seems important that we should avoid 
attaching to the poet such penalties of greatness as may be peculiar to 
Scotland. Burns himself (who once stated that Ramsay’s “ Gentle 
Shepherd ” was the most glorious poem ever written) argues very amiably 
in this connection : 
... if a’ the land 
Would take the Muse’s servants by the hand, 
Not only hear, but patronise, befriend them 
And where ye justly can commend, commend them; 
And aiblins when they winna stand the test 
Wink hard and say the folks hae done their best ! 
Would all the land do this, then I’ll be caution 
You’ll soon hae poets of the Scottish nation. 


Scotland has done a good deal of hard winking since then. Burns has even 
had some of it directed at himself, for ever since another great Scot, 
Carlyle, with pardonable exaggeration, described him as the most gifted 
soul of the eighteenth century, the poet’s champions, chiefly his fellow- 
countrymen, have continued to applaud him something louder than the 
universal roof of literature will consent to echo. And in view of this 
exceptionally strong national prejudice in his favour, as inevitably happens 
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when a man of genius is consistently overpraised or mispraised by a band 
of noisy enthusiasts, the rest of the world (or, in this instance, England, at 
least) has responded by thinking less of Burns than he deserves. Like 
Byron and Shelley, he has received a great deal of mere lip-service 
for many reasons only secondarily connected with his poetry. Too 
many people (not all of them Scots) have approached his book by way 
of his biography. These, as was inevitable, have intensified particular 
aspects of his genius at the expense of others no less important, viewing 
him, for instance, as a social prodigy rather than as a literary phenomenon, 
as a simple, artless soul rather than as an exceptionally intelligent poet, 
an artist in words. Others again, seeking, in the cant phrase, “ to throw — 
further light on his work,” have set that work on one side to pry with their 
musty candles among the darker corners of his life. ‘Thus, to an excep- 
tional extent, even for one of the inheritors of unfulfilled renown, the 
criticism of Burns’s work has been diluted with the gossip of a century 
(mostly irrelevant) concerning his amours and drinking-bouts. Now 
nothing so twists our opinion of a poet’s work as a too strict regard for his 
biography, if only because it fails to make sufficient allowance for his — 
inventive imagination. Our appreciation of, say, a love poem does not 
depend upon a biographical occasion from which it may possibly have 
sprung. Even when we know, as sometimes we do know, that a particular 
incident in the poet’s life caused the writing of some particular poem, it is — 
still misleading in literary criticism (though not necessarily in biographical 
speculation) to relate the details of the event with those of the poem. 
This tendency of modern “ psychological ”’ criticism has done much to 
divert attention from Burns’s poetry, qua poetry, towards his life; 
and we associate the fictions of an author’s work with the actual facts of his 
life at the peril of misunderstanding both. At this period of time the facts 
of Burns’s life are sufficiently familiar not to need repetition. He wasa rake 
and a drunkard as well as a poet : his chief offences as a man were partly 
mitigated by the fact that he appears to have suffered much from a trouble- 
some conscience, for he had a great and lasting will towards good in spite 
of his greater weakness for evil, as these things accorded with the pre- 
vailing moral standards of his own age. Coleridge, with his usual searching 
insight, made all plain when he said that ‘‘ Burns preached from the text 
of his own errors.” Burns preached from other, larger but less interesting, 
texts as well—liberty, social justice, independence—but this was always 
his most convincing sermon. And criticism of the biographical kind has 
laid too much stress on the text and the errors, and not enough on the 
literary qualities, of the sermon. 

To the eyes of his contemporaries Burns was something more than a poet : 
he was a prodigy, picturesque and curious enough to excite interest in 
every grade of society. He was also a trumpet singing to that battle which 
every individual Scot wages against the rest of the world, the battle for 
personal independence. What John Barbour, in the thirteen-hundreds, 
had called Freedom, Burns called Independence. 
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A! Fredome is a noble thing ! 
Fredome mayse man to haif liking ; 
Fredome all solace to man giffis, 
He livis at ese that frely livis ! 

A noble hart may haif nane ese, 

Na elleys nocht that may him plese, 
Gif fredome fail’th ; for fre liking 
Is yharnit ouer all othir thing. 


Burns knew something of ‘“‘ the anger and the wretched doom that is 
jcouplit to foul thraldome.” But four centuries wrought changes in the 
tune: 


If I’m designed yon lordling’s slave, 
By Nature’s law designed, 

Why was an independent wish 
E’er planted in my mind ? 


Seen in the light of social history this is right enough. But—and it is best 
expressed colloquially—Burns appears to have lived in continual fear of 
“being put upon,” and he guarded his independence with a fierce and 
jealous suspicion which finds constant expression in his work. At its best 
(though rather a too rhetorical and didactic best) this gospel of independence 
appears in his famous song “‘ A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


Ye see yon birkie ca’d a lord 

Wha struts, an’ stares, an’ a’ that: 
Tho’ hundreds worship at his word 
He’s but a coof for a’ that. 

For a’ that, an’ a’ that, 

His ribband, star an’ a’ that, 

The man o’ independent mind 

He looks an’ laughs at a’ that. 


The creed itself is best expressed in one of his English poems :— 


To catch Dame Fortune’s golden smile, 
Assiduous wait upon her ; 
And gather gear by every wile 
That’s justified by honour : 
Not for to hide it in a hedge, 
Nor for a train attendant ; 
But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independent. 


Such passages, though they may mark a period in social history, are not of 
prime importance in the history of poetry. Didactic verse never showed 
Burns at his best, but the least successful of his didactic verse is that in 
which he tries to write explicitly of his convictions regarding independence 
and the social rights of man. Whenever his gospel ceases to be explicit 
it tends actually to spiritualise and dignify his poetry, for the contem- 
poraneous feelings for “‘ Liberty, Equality and Fraternity” were an 
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inherent part of his attitude towards life and not the least ennobling © 
quality of his work. But when Burns was bitter he was generally in-_ 
effectual. In the face of social injustice, snobbery or humbug he learned to 
temper his indignation with humour and even such a little, off-side, good- 
humoured poem as the Ode to a Louse (seen crawling on a Lady’s bonnet in 
Church), with its famous moral, is more effective than most of his high- 
serious jibes at social inequalities. 


Ye ugly, creepin’ blastit wonner, 
Detested, shunned by saint and sinner, 
How dare ye set your fit upon her 
So fine a Lady ! 
Gae somewhere else and seek your dinner 
On some poor body. 


Similarly, his attitude towards the ‘‘ birkies ” called Lords is much better 
suggested by the ‘‘ Lines on dining with Lord Daer,” whom he admired, 
than by any of the usual class-conscious sneers we meet in his poems. 
“Last night, I dinnered wi’ a Lord!” 


I’ve been at drucken Writers’ feasts, 

Nay, been bitch-fou’ ’mang godly Priests— 
Wi’ reverence be it spoken !— 

I’ve even joined the honour’d jorum, 

When mighty Squireships of the quorum, 
Their hydra drouth did sloken. 


But wi’ a Lord! Stand out my shin ! 
A Lord—a Peer—an Earl’s son ? 

Up higher yet my bonnet ! 
And sic’ a Lord ! Lang Scotch ell twa’, 
Our peerage he looks o’er them a’, 

As I look o’er my sonnet. 


I sidling sheltered in a neuk, 

An’ at his Lordship staw a leuk, 
Like some portentous omen ; 
Except good sense and social glee, 
An’ (what surprised me) modesty, 
I marked nought uncommon. 


I watch’d the symptoms o’ the Great, 

The gentle pride, the lordly state, 
The arrogant assuming ; 

The fient a pride, nae pride had he, 

Nor sauce, nor state, that I could see 
Mair than an honest ploughman. 
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Then from his Lordship I shall learn, 

Henceforth to meet with unconcern 
One rank as well’s another ; 

Nae honest, worthy man need care 

To meet with noble, youthfu’ Daer, 
For he but meets a brother. 


‘So, by preaching the national gospel of independence (with special 
reference to himself), Burns endeared himself to one half of the heart— 
the pugnacious half—of his fellow-countrymen. By setting beautiful words 
to every known air of the folk he captured the other, tenderer half of their 
hearts. He was, at once, from the national point of view, a first-class poet 
and a people’s poet, not a very common combination, and thus, remembering 
his picturesque origins and the familiar background, the landscape of 
his verse, not all his prodigious popularity has been due to the quality of 
his poetry, nor has interest in him survived for purely literary reasons. 
Herein lies the weakness of so much Scottish criticism concerning Burns. 
His poetry has been indiscriminately accepted, the good with the bad, 
while national opinion, contemplating Scottish literature with Burns in the 
foreground, has tried to wring out of the sight more self-gratification than 
is, perhaps, justified. 

But after making all allowances for these present considerations, 
stripped of all his appeal to particular national sentiment, Burns still 
remains the finest poet, on the whole, between Milton and Wordsworth. 
And, setting aside mere lip-service, it appears that his poetry has never 
been really popular south of the Border country. The old explanation— 
that the dialect is too troublesome for the Southerner to master—will not 
pass. The same may be said, with equal untruth, of Chaucer’s English, 
while, in point of fact, there are more unfamiliar words and obscure 
phrases in any five or six of Shakespeare’s plays than in all Burns’s works. 
The truth is, probably, that the English reader, very naturally, chooses to 
begin with Burns’s non-dialect poems, and these, taken altogether, com- 
prise his least successful, least characteristic, least revealing work, and they 
therefore leave a false impression of his genius. By something more than 
right of dates Burns belongs to the eighteenth century. In spite of all his 
fine truancies he had put himself to school with his English predecessors, 
Pope and Thomson, and he thought highly, as most people did then, of 
Shenstone. And though in practice he could never reconcile their teaching 
with his own poetic instincts, yet their influence is continuously apparent 
in his work, cheek by jowl with that of the old balladry. 

These “‘ English” poems contain a hundred indications as to the 
practical difficulties of authorship which, as a comparatively unlettered 
man, he had to overcome before he could create a fit literary medium out 
of his mother-tongue. Burns built his poetic house out of the rock of 
Scotland, but more than one of its architectural features derive from 
Twickenham and St. James’s. A genuine reverence for the eighteenth 
century conventions of English verse engaged in a constant struggle with 
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his instinctive tastes, which, of course, won in the end. Actually the 
quality of his non-dialect poems was not inferior to the general level of - 
current English verse: but it was certainly inferior to his own average | 
level. Burns, in spite of his characteristic pride and independence, was not - 
without his share of that modesty which is so often secreted in self- | 
educated men whose intelligence is in advance of their learning. He was © 
very conscious of his defects, but, in some respects, unfortunately, he . 
misunderstood his own genius. In all that concerned literature he had a , 
very large respect for authority, reputation and tradition. Although he - 
more than once attacked the schools— | 

A set o’ dull conceited hashes 

Confuse their brains in college classes ! . 

They gang in stirks and come out asses, % 

Plain truth to speak ; 


An’ syne they think to climb Parnassus 
By dint o’ Greek. \ 


Gie me ae spark o’ nature’s fire, 
That’s a’ the learning I desire ; 
Then—tho’ I drudge thro’ dub an’ mire 
At pleugh or cart, 
My muse, tho’ homely in attire, 
May touch the heart. 


although too, he saw himself in essential moments as a poet whose work 
thrived best when he approached it in his own language and against his 
own national background, he was by no means satisfied, in theory at least, 
with this “ ae spark o’ nature’s fire.” Like many another great poet he did 
not doubt that the climb over Parnassus would have been less formidable 
had he carried some Greek with him. Thus, when Coila, his native muse, 
addresses him in “ The Vision,” he makes her praise certain English poets 
at his own and her expense : 
Thou canst not learn, nor can I show, 
To paint with Thomson’s landscape glow, 
Or wake the bosom-melting throe 
With Shenstone’s art, 
Or pour with Gray the moving flow 
Warm on the heart. 


This is very bad Burns : but that “ nor can I show,” was no mere affecta- 
tion of humility. Burns had only to remember one of these names, he had 
only to think, say, of Pope, and his mind, it seems, filled immediately with 
a hectoring consciousness of opportunities never presented and powers 
latent within him for lack of what he conceived to be the necessary food. 
Thus he could confess his regret at being “ unacquainted with the necessary 
requisites for commencing poet by rule.” His actual poetic practice 
leaves no cause to doubt the sincerity of his preface to the Kilmarnock 
Edition of his poems :— 
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If any critic catches at the word genius, the author tells him, once for all, that he 
certainly looks upon himself as possest of some poetic abilities, otherwise his 
| publishing in the manner he has done, would be a manceuvre below the worst 

character which, he hopes, his worst enemy will ever give him: but to the genius 
of a Ramsay or the glorious dawnings of the poor, unfortunate Fergusson, he, with 
_ equal unaffected sincerity, declares that, even in his highest pulse of vanity he has 
not the most distant pretensions. 


ven after his Edinburgh successes, when all Scotland began to acclaim 
im, Burns gained very little in self-confidence, and, left to himself, lost 
othing of this kind of humility. Luckily he had Ramsay and Fergusson 
and the old ballads to counterbalance his regard for Pope and Shenstone 
nd the English generation of the time. Thus he was never dragged from 
he outer swirls into the central maelstrom of “ Eighteenth-century 
erse.” Yet, whether or not art can be distinguished from feeling in 
ae Burns had more of both than most of the poets he honoured above 
imself. When he fell out of English into his own language, he invented 
cules of his own.and rigorously applied them. Elsewhere, in commencing 
oet by rule, he woke no throes and melted no bosoms, but usually wrote 
flat verse of the kind that might have qualified for a place in the lower tiers 
of Dodsley’s Miscellany : 


Why ye tenants of the lake 

For me your watery haunts forsake ? 
Tell me, fellow-creatures, why 

At my presence thus you fly ? 


Why disturb your social joys, 
Parent, filial, kindred ties ? 
Common friend to you and me 
Nature’s gifts to all are free. 


And yet, though this may be the voice of Jacob, the hands are not unlike 
those of Esau. It is, however, a far cry from this kind of thing to the spon- 
taneous wistfulness of the famous poem to a Mouse, though the theme is 
substantially the same as before : 


I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 

Has broken nature’s social union, 

And justifies that ill opinion 
Which mak’s thee startle 

At me, thy poor earth-born companion 
And fellow-mortal. 


English verse, as he knew it best, with its mannered subjections, froze his 
impulse, excepting when (as in this instance) he dropped momentarily 
out of dialect at a point where his own language merged into ours. So 
too, in the “ Bard’s Epitaph,” he lapses, as it were unconsciously, into 
ordinary English without any noticeable change in the poetic quality. 


zZ 
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The poor inhabitant below 

Was quick to learn and wise to know, 

And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame ; 

But thoughtless follies laid him low 
And stained his name. 


But although, as we have seen, Burns was so un-self-confident as to be 
often intimidated by the contemporary English rules, and even to adopt 
them in his more self-conscious moods, it was the manner, more than the 
matter, of his work which was affected. Coila, though there were things 
she could not show him, was, after all, Burns’s own muse, and he was never 
for long unfaithful to her. His alien trafficking may not have done much to 
improve his instinctive impulse towards poetry, but it was valuable as 
discipline. His dialect poems might have lacked much of their ease and 
economy had he never attempted to write in the language and manner of 
Pope and Shenstone. He learned to catch more than the usual amount of 
the Twickenham voice— 

When Nature her great masterpiece designed 

And framed her last, best work, the human mind, 

Her eye intent on all the mazy plan, 

She formed of various parts the various man. 


But Burns never lost any of his essential poetic individuality by such 
imitations. It is only when he attempts complimentary vers de société that 
he ceases altogether to be himself. | 

One irritating and far-reaching effect of these English leanings was the 
attitude Burns learned to take up towards his own authorship. He was 
much too ready to describe himself as a rustic bard, a simple poet, an 
untutored rustic, ‘‘ the hero of those artless strains,” the composer of 
uncouth rhymes. This habit has drawn a most unfortunate trail across his 
subsequent reputation, for, by force of repetition, this kind of false and 
sentimental description has clung to his name ever since. Now it is true 
that Burns was once a ploughman and he may even have been a simple 
ploughman, though those who have read between the lines of his life will 
reserve judgment on this point. But he was never a simple or an artless 
poet. Neither in his life, nor in his work, and least of all in the salons of 
Edinburgh where he associated on fairly equal terms with the flower of 
the nation’s intellect, in nothing scarcely, saving this kind of self-descrip- 
tion, does Burns appear artless or simple. For artless we should read 
“ unaffected,” for simple, “ straightforward.”’ He never said nor wrote nor 
did anything that can fairly be called humbug. No poet of his country, 
and very few in British literature, less deserve such a description. The 
mistake comes largely from the way in which superficial criticism has 
associated his name with those of such “ peasant-poets ”’ as Bloomfield, 
Clare, Hogg and Stephen Duck. With them Burns had nothing in common 
saving his origins. ‘Their simplicity was of the mind as well as of the heart. 
It is best described as “‘ simpleness.” Their artlessness was an infantile 
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uality deriving from the simpleness of their outlook upon life. They were 
fot concerned with real values. They thought and wrote intuitively rather 
han consciously : their emotions and observation carried them through 
heir poetry with only a minimum of art. But Burns, as Byron said, 
‘ belongs to the very first rank of his art.”” He wrote like Wordsworth and 
Keats, governing a great instinctive impulse with imaginative conscious 
intelligence. To Clare or Bloomfield the shepherd on the horizon was a 
hepherd on the horizon, and he was nothing more : but Burns may fairly 
e said to have seen him, with more Wordsworthian eyes, as lonely man 
lodding onwards against the background of the universe, a symbol of 
uman power and spiritual immortality. His poetry, unlike theirs, touches 
ometimes upon the “‘ thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,” and 
e had heard, though not so distinctly as Wordsworth, something of the 
still, sad music of humanity.” 
The best laid schemes of mice and men 

Gang aft agley, 
And lea’s us nought but grief and pain 

For promised joy. 


Still thou art blest, compared wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth thee : 
But och ! I backward cast my e’e 
On prospects drear ! 
And forward, though I cannot see, 
I guess and fear. 


This is not the simplicity of a simple man. It is the simplicity of self- 
realisation with all its usual universal significance. It is expressed with all 
the power of poetry emerging from feeling meditation upon the doubts 
and despairs of life. Keats, in his “ Ode to a Nightingale,” sees his world 
from something of the same angle : 
. what thou hast never known, 

The weariness, the fever and the fret 

Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 

Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last, grey hairs, 

Where youth grows pale and spectre-thin and dies. . . . 


Burns’s pathos always expands into something with universal significance : 
He saw Misfortune’s cold Nor’ East 
Lang mustering up the bitter blast. 

He made one of the finest similes for remembered grief in all our poetry: 


Still o’er these scenes my mem’ry wakes 
And fondly broods with miser-care ; 
Time but the impression stronger makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 


He was sharp and shrewd and wise, with a very real perception of human 
values which made him the enemy of humbug and injustice in every shape 
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or form. There is neither artlessness nor simplicity in his satirical verses. 
““ Holy Willie’s Prayer ”’ is a first-class example of satirical cunning as it is ~ 
also of masterly versification and deadly humour. Pope never wrote any- | 
thing more effective : ; 


O Thou, that in the heavens does dwell, 
Wha, as it pleases best Thysel’, 
Sends ane to heaven an’ ten to hell, 
A’ for Thy glory, 
And no for ony guid or ill 
They’ve done afore Thee ! 


I bless and praise Thy matchless might, 
When thousands Thou hast left in night, 
That I am here afore Thy sight, 

For gifts an’ grace 
A burnin’ and a shinin’ light 

To a’ this place. 


O Lord, Thou kens what zeal I bear 
When drinkers drink and swearers swear, 
An’ singing here an’ dancin’ there, 

Wi’ great and sma’ ; 
For I am keepit by Thy fear 

Free frae them a’. 


% * *% * 


Lord, mind Gaw’n Hamilton’s deserts ; 
He drinks and swears and plays at cartes, 
Yet has sae mony takin’ arts, 
Wi’ great and sma, 
Frae God’s own Priests the people’s hearts 
He steals awa’. 


An’ when we chasten’d him therefor, 
Thou kens how he bred sic a splore, 
And set the warld in a roar 

O’ laughing at us ;— 
Curse Thou his basket and his store, 
Kail an’ potatoes. 


* * * * 


But, Lord, remember me an’ mine 

Wi’ mercies temporal and divine, 

That I for grace an’ gear may shine, 
Excelled by nane, 

And a’ the glory shall be thine, 


Amen, Amen ! 


This is the simplicity of an artist in verse, not of a “ simple rustic.” And 
even in Burns’s songs, where there is but little particularisation to coarsen 
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_the poetic texture, experience plays an intellectual as well as an emotional 
| part. For mere emotion, however intense, does not write poetry unaided 
by art : otherwise every growing boy and girl would be writing good poetry, 
.and more than one of the simple ploughmen who have broken the 
Scottish glebe since Burns’s day would be poets as good as he, while every 
English village would lose its mute, inglorious Milton. In an age when 
every intelligent undergraduate attempts verse and the word “ poet ”’ is 
_all too loosely used, it cannot be merely platitudinous to recall that poetry 


is one of the arts, that it requires, in fact, a power of expression in the maker 


as well as a capacity for feeling. Burns was neither simple nor artless, and 
what may have been in him modesty, or a shade too much of literary 
subservience to great names, or humility in the face of his knowledge of 
his own ignorance, or even of self-compassion, declines into mere senti- 
mental stupidity on the part of those disciples and critics and old ladies 


who have been content to take the poet at his own under-estimation. 
 Burns’s intellect, as it appears in the foregoing quotations, was every whit 
as potent an instrument as that of any poet who had won green laurels 


since the days of Milton and Dryden. The intellect of the great Pope 


himself, for all its wider, because more educated, range, was, in quality, 


no more keen or compelling or expansive than that of Burns, who, more- 


_ over, possessed in imaginative power and emotional sensitiveness a thousand 


heights and depths such as Pope never visited. Education, in the academic 


sense, Burns, of course, lacked, and therefore, according to eighteenth- 
century standards, something of that perception Addison called ‘“‘taste.”’ 
But Burns was a pioneer of a new taste that could mourn over the uprooting 
of a daisy, something almost symbolic of man’s life (““ He cometh up and is 
cut down like a flower ’’), or the shooting of a hare. 

The art of poetry, as Burns found it in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, was confined to a few variations of a dozen possible tunes on a 
one-stringed instrument. After more than a century of deliberate, thin 
monotone Burns brought music and poetry together again. And with the 
music of the old Scottish songs a thousand of the old themes of poetry 
returned to literature. We lost the voices of Phillis and Corydon and 
regained those of Helen of Kirconnell’s lover and the Percy. Love and 


_heart-break return again to poetry. 


Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met—nor ever parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


So too returns variety and with a vengeance. For Burns’s variety is the 
greatest in eighteenth-century poetry, and one of the most remarkable in 
British literature. He wrote songs admittedly second only to Shakespeare’s, 
and each in its own verse form according to what the tune imposed—and this 
was to secure and safeguard the folk-poetry and folk-music of a nation. 
He matched Chaucer on Chaucer’s own peculiar ground with the best 
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narrative poem of its kind in our language, a poem so excellent that when — 
Hazlitt, in his lectures on the English poets, came to Burns he disdained 
criticism and read ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter ” from beginning to end. He wrote 
satirical pieces which have stood the test of a hundred years, within which 
the satires of Pope, and even of Dryden, have lost much of their ancient 
popularity, excepting, possibly, in the eyes of those who set examination 
papers on such subjects. He gave a fresh impulse to Scottish patriotism, 
and presented the national love of independence with a local habitation and 
a name. He wrote moral and didactic pieces which, in their own little 
realm of poetry, may be ranked fairly high. He set to music the short and 
simple annals of the poor and, in ‘‘ The Cottar’s Saturday Night,” painted 
an enduring picture of that peasantry of earth who will never pass away. 
He translated the spirit of a nation into poetry. As an epistolary poet he has — 
no peer. Humour, sense, good feeling, observation, good-fellowship — 
tumble all together in his epistles which are scattered with fine lyrical - 
passages. In startling contrast to some of these achievements he wrote 
more than one ranting, joyous, amoral piece, of which “ The Jolly 
Beggars ”’ is the type, to the tune of 
A fig for those by laws protected, 
Liberty’s a glorious feast : 
Courts for cowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest. 


And he wrote all these various kinds of poetry, at one time or another, 
surpassingly well, while remaining essentially a great lyric poet, thus 
making the best of all sides of Parnassus with more than a spark of that 
divine carelessness and plenitude which appears so seldom in English 
literature outside the pages of Shakespeare himself. He maintained his 
poetic freshness and innocence to the end. Whatever calamities may have 
helped to stale his life, the dew always lay fresh upon his verse. Only in one 
respect, perhaps, can Burns be said to have failed. ‘The chronological study 
of his work suggests that he never discovered what he was actually trying to 
discover, a medium of sufficient scope to employ his various capabilities 
to the full, all combining to serve a single purpose. He could acquit 
himself magnificently on any one of a score of different instruments, but 
he never attempted to rule the full orchestra. More than one poet with less 
skill than his has yet achieved more ambitious designs. If Burns had gone 
to London instead of to Edinburgh, where literary society and artistic 
practice gave him very little that he could not win for himself at home, he 
would surely have left a very much greater mark on the history of poetry. 
As it is, only a “ conscious ” poet, the master of his art, could have achieved 
so much. | 
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CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


Il: Robert Frost 
By JOHN FREEMAN 


I 


NE is tempted, in looking at a new poet or a new poem, to look 

for something familiar ; if we find it too readily we lose our — 

first curiosity, and if we miss it altogether we lose our bearings. 

A new poet has to contend with the indolence of the reader, and 
overcome it by sharp or stealthy attacks. It is only by virtue of what. is 
new in him that we prize him, yet the new must not be shocking, for the 
kindgom of heaven is not to be taken by violence. When Mr. Robert Frost’s © 
poetry first attracted notice, it did so with quiet ease, insinuating itself into 
our minds by suggesting at once the old and the strange. He seemed then, 
and still seems, to have a larger share in the English tradition than other © 
American poets of our time. American men of letters are probably more 
conscious of the character and direction of that tradition than we are our- 
selves, and sometimes they frankly lament their incomprehensible aliena- 
tion from it, and the lack of any tradition of their own. It is not for me, ina 
short article on a single American poet, to explain the absence of the 
tradition in the rest, or the fervent pursuit of other traditions, such as 
the French and the Oriental. I need only note that Mr. Frost is an 
exception—not quite solitary perhaps—among modern American poets 
in his evidence of the traditional, and is naturally in our eyes none the 
worse for it. 

Let us look at him, however, in isolation and note immediately that his 
poetry forms a kind of bucolic comedy, or that it is into this, at any rate, 
that it has at length developed in his last collection, New Hampshire (1924). 
But although that development is perfectly natural, and serves to indi- 
vidualise him among modern writers, it is not easy to foresee it from A 
Boy’s Will (1913). That was his first book, published—scarcely published— 
in England and not for some time after in his native America. Mr. Frost 
came to England for a somewhat prolonged visit, and followed his first 
volume with North of Boston (1914), again anticipating an American 
publication. There are readers who prefer North of Boston to its predecessor 
and its two successors, and I am not sure that their preference can be 
questioned. The thirty-two pieces of the earliest volume are. formally 
linked together by a series of sub-titles, but they do not make a whole more 
plainly than the poems in the second volume. A Boy’s Will is wholly 
characteristic, and amid so much that is below his later best it contains one 
or two poems which Mr. Frost has not surpassed in truth and tenderness. 
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His weakness in form is shown most plainly in his first volume because the 
common lyrical measures of English verse are more frequently used than 
‘in later books ; but nevertheless this weakness does not quite conceal 
his native tendencies. The first poem in this first book concerns a youth 
who is persuaded that he will be rather more than less himself for having 
forsworn the world : 


One of my wishes is that those dark trees, 

So old and firm they scarcely shew the breeze, 
Were not, as ’twere, the merest mask of gloom, 
But stretched away unto the edge of doom. 


I should not be withheld but that some day 

Into their vastness I should steal away, 

Fearless of ever finding open land, 

Or highway where the slow wheel pours the sand. .. . 


‘They would not find me changed from him they knew— 
‘Only more sure of all I thought was true. 


In the very simplest and most direct fashion he is, as Shelley put it, made 
one with Nature, yet scarcely the less himself; and this unconflicting 
serene absorption makes his nature poetry more truly nature poetry, and 
certainly more delightfully poetry, than much of our fashionable poetry 
of doubt and agonised negation. Difficult as it would be for another to 
define Mr. Frost’s faith, and perhaps difficult for himself to define it, 
there is heard from his first book to his latest a man’s voice afhrming and 
accepting, rather than an intellectual eunuch’s questioning and despairing. 
In one of the best and best-known of all the early poems, “ he takes up life 
simply with the small tasks,’’ as the title-list tells the curious reader ; and 
the advantage of his oblique method of conveying biography and doctrine 
is that all save the mere beauty of impression may be lost and still the reader 
be rewarded richly. 


Mowing. 


There was never a sound beside the wood but one, 
And that was my long scythe whispering to the ground. 
What was it it whispered ? I knew not well myself ; 
Perhaps it was something about the heat of the sun, 
Something, perhaps, about the lack of sound— 

And that was why it whispered and did not speak. 

It was no dream of the gift of idle hours, 

Or easy gold at the hand of fay or elf : 

Anything more than the truth would have seemed too weak 
To the earnest love that laid the swale in rows, 

Not without feeble-pointed spikes of flowers 

(Pale orchises), and scared a bright green snake. 

The fact is the sweetest dream that labour knows. 

My long scythe whispered and left the hay to make. 
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In such a poem Mr. Frost seems at first extremely simple, and then 
extremely elusive : the zdea is seen at once, and is gone before it can be 
named, elusive as the bright green snake itself. But in this duality of 
directness and elusiveness he is simply showing what many another 
writer has shown—that the meaning is inextricably linked with its expres- 
sion ; it can be apprehended in its own body—its present and vital shape— 
but not apart from its body, not apart from the music, the rhythm, the — 
motion of the verse. Less perfectly echoing the sense with the sound — 
of poetry, another piece, ‘“‘ The Tuft of Flowers ” (‘‘ about fellowship ”’) 
still conveys a very definite human doctrine : : 

I went to turn the grass once after one 

Who mowed it in the dew before the sun. 


The dew was gone that made his blade so keen 
Before I came to view the levelled scene. 


I looked for him-behind an isle of trees ; 
I listened for his whetstone on the breeze. 


But he had gone his way, the grass all mown, 
And I must be, as he had been,—alone, : 


* As all must be,” I said within my heart, 
** Whether they work together or apart.” 


The conclusion is twisted to a contrary burden—‘‘ Men work together... 
whether they work together or apart ’—the twist being given not by 
subtleties of speculation, but by the simplest of natural music, appealing 
to the silent music within. And if one still insisted on wrenching a 
precise teaching from his unpretentious body of verse it would be in 
such terms as these citations suggest—a doctrine that the very simplest — 
things have the very deepest effects ; trees, water, all natural objects — 
and homely activities, common human beings and common human 
hopes. It is here, as much as in his lonely scenery, that he shows a shadow 
of Wordsworth—the meanest flower startles the deepest thought, the 
merest encounter reveals lonely silences. So far from sharing Blake’s 
vehement aversion from natural objects that deaden and obliterate, Mr. Frost 
finds in them his surest provocation. His natural lethargy and rootedness 
need provoking, for ordinarily he is so near the stillness he loves to speak 
of that he invests himself with an illusion of its wintry tranquillity : 
—Singularly moved 
To love the lovely that are not beloved. 


The quotation is needed to remind one of what is, at first, a surprising 
fact, that this American poet, so easy, so lax, so idle in form, has been 
influenced by the most strict and exalted of poets, Coventry Patmore. 
The influence is confessed, though the signs of it are not instantly 
apparent, except in a poem such as After Apple Picking : 
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But I am done with apple-picking now. 
Essence of winter sleep is on the night, 
The scent of apples... . 


One can see what will trouble 

This sleep of mine, whatever sleep it is. 

Were he not gone, 

The woodchuck could say whether it’s like his 
Long sleep, as I describe its coming on, 

Or just some human sleep. 


And apart from form and looking at the spirit of his verse, it is seen that 


although Mr. Frost deals with figures from which Patmore would have 
shrunk, he perceives within them the souls that make their motions 
acceptable. In one thing, however, he is plainly distinguished from the 
English master, for while Patmore invested himselfin solitude and perversely 
prized the world’s indifference, Mr. Frost appears in his work as the least 
scornful and the least self-secure of poets. Remote in a green or snowy 
country he broods—not upon vast vague abstractions and uncentred 
passions, but on homely and intimate matters. Being alone, he is aware 
of neighbours, and thus his poetry has gained a friendly intimacy. He has 
not become a hermit and never speaks in the arrogant tones of the desert ; 
he is infinitely distant from rhetorical poets and does not think of addressing 
his neighbourly mountain in the terms of Byron’s address to the sea. 
He would rather diminish than exaggerate, and makes his mountain 
smaller so as to make it more real ; for he knows that the sublime does not 
reside in the large and heavy and loud, but in the beating heart and the 
throbbing senses of the mind. He is familiar with the mountain because it 
is familiar to him, and it is thus that he has “‘ returned ” to Nature. Even 
in a tragic poem he is homely, as in The Death of the Hired Man : 

I'll sit and see if that small sailing cloud 

Will hit or miss the moon. 

It hit the moon. 
Then there were three there, making a dim row, 
The moon, the little silver cloud, and she. 


The fondness that follows familiarity—‘‘We love the things we love for what 
they are ”—the blessedness of habit, the illumination that comes not by 
irregularity and surprise but by steadiness of gaze—it is these that his verse 
expresses with an even-speaking tone that has all the dailiness but none of 
the vulgarity of common men’s speech. I doubt if there is a single falsetto 
phrase in his four books, and this cool fidelity to experience persuades the 
reader that it is a man and not a heady boy that is speaking. Certainly if 


the common man, in whom we all partake so largely, cares truly for poetry, 


Mr. Frost’s is the poetry which should offer him a ready satisfaction. His 
landscape is usually near and sharp, his characters are at once domestic and 
entertaining, and his language is the language of common life made lightly 
rhythmical and faintly musical. If it seems at times that the landscape, 
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the whole scene, is remote, it is still sharp ; he removes it not to make it — 
romantic by distance, but to confer upon it the clear, chill visibility of a 
wood in early morning. 

He has nevertheless a capacity for a more exalted tone : 


Part of the moon was falling down the west, 
Dragging the whole sky with it to the hills. 


And from another idyll in North of Boston : 


There were three in the meadow by the brook 
Gathering up windrows, piling cocks of hay, 
With an eye always lifted toward the west 
Where an irregular sun-bordered cloud 
Darkly advanced with a perpetual dagger 
Flickering across its bosom. 


Passages such as these inevitably gain by their peak-like exaltation above 
the plains of his blank verse. In his use of that arduous and deceiving 
medium he shows no sign of difficulty or deceit, but goes on straight- 
forwardly, neither dancing nor shambling, telling of what happened ~ 
at the saw-mill and at the harvesting, what familiar people live in this or 
that village : a gossip we are glad to listen to, partly for his stories and 
partly for the clear tones of the masculine voice. | 

Thus he helps to restore to modern verse something that was lost in 
Tennyson and Swinburne, when the poet was so emphatically the bard, 
a thing enskied if not always sainted. ‘The poetry which is almost indis- 
tinguishable from scholarship, or at least owes so much to scholarship, is 
not for Mr. Frost, nor is the poetry which used to seek its empire in 
apeing Baudelaire. There are echoes of these modes in American verse 
to-day, but they are diminishing because neither in America nor here is there 
any poet capable of making new poetry out of worn modes. Like Mr. Blunden 
in England, he is a poet of unsophisticated life, and never prettifies or 
pretends. He may fail here and there, he may write dull poems, he may 
write poems too near to prose, but the timid, the oracular, the frog-like poetry 
of imitative culture he has never written. It is tempting, indeed, to compare 
him with various other poets, but one need hardly hesitate in resisting the 
temptation. Criticism is too often concerned with tracing likenesses, as a 
detective noses after evidence and cares for nothing but a conviction. It 
is not my part to prove that Mr. Frost has read Crabbe and Clare closely, 
or that but for Wordsworth he might have been different. But for Words- 
worth we should all have been different. I want to note, rather, where he 
is distinct from other poets ; not how little may be left him by the crafty 
detective, but how much is clearly his own. ‘The more he is like other 
poets the less interesting he is for himself, and whatever genius he has 
must consist in difference and not in likeness. Notions such as these are 
commonplace enough, but no activity of man’s mind needs the rehearsal 
of the commonplace more often than criticism. 
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: 
__ With these commonplaces, then, dangling before our eyes, let us look a 
little more freely at North of Boston. There are fifteen pieces in “ this 
book of people,” and most of them are somewhat strictly idylls. Mr. Frost 
does not refrain from repeating a text in his idyll, but he spares us the 
length of a sermon. Something there is that doesn’t love a wall, he says 
in the first of these pieces, answering someone who had claimed that good 
fences make good neighbours : : 
Why do they make good neighbours ? Isn’t it 
Where there are cows ? But here there are no cows. 
Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out, 
And to whom I was like to give offence, 
Something there is that doesn’t love a wall. 


It is always the same—the feeling of neighbourhood, the precious saving 
sense of humanity. One need not exaggerate in noting how searching is 
this question of walls and neighbours, touching us at once so lightly and 
so deeply. In five and forty lines he has given text, doctrine and situation, 
and left us pondering upon something inward and only hinted at softly. 
In The Death of the Hired Man the text is more completely submerged. 
The hired man, a wasted life, comes back to his old employer to die. He 
has but a single accomplishment, he can build a load of hay : 

He bundles every forkful in its place, 

And tags and numbers it for future reference, 

So he can find and easily dislodge it 

In the unloading. Silas does that well. 

He takes it out in bunches like big birds’ nests. 

You never see him standing on the hay 

He’s trying to lift, straining to lift himself. 


Why has he come back to them to die ? It is not his home, but— 


Home is the place where, when you have to go there, 
They have to take you in. 

I should have called it 
Something you somehow haven’t to deserve. 


When the sermon streams thus quietly out of the native situation, who can 
but receive it ? 
In another, The Black Cottage, the theme is like a framed text hanging 
on the cottage wall, in the midst of tangled desolation : 
Strange how such innocence gets its own way. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if in this world 
It were the force that would at last prevail— 


a truth that poets need to remember at least as much as anyone else. It 
is one of ‘‘ the truths we keep coming back and back to,” as this poet 
himself remembers. 
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Two of these idylls are finely distinct from the rest. One is Home Burzal, 
a painful poem indeed, with a mother blindly resenting the loss of her first 
child and the fact that her husband himself had buried him, while he 
repeats and repeats, “‘ Can’t a man speak of his own child he’s lost ? ” 


“* You can’t because you don’t know how. 
If you had any feelings, you that dug 
With your own hand—how could you !—his little grave ; 
I saw you from that very window there, 
Making the gravel leap and leap in air, 
Leap up, like that, like that, and land so lightly 
And roll back down the mound beside the hole. 
I thought, Who is that man ? I didn’t know you. 
And I crept down the stairs and up the stairs 
To look again, and still your spade kept lifting. 
Then you came in. I heard your rumbling voice 
Out in the kitchen, and I don’t know why, 
But I went near to see with my own eyes. 
You could sit there with the stains on your shoes 
Of the fresh earth from your own baby’s grave 
And talk about your everyday concerns. 
You had stood the spade up against the wall 
Outside there in the entry, for I saw it.” 


a 
- 


I shall laugh the worst laugh I ever laughed. 
I’m cursed. God, if I don’t believe I’m cursed.” 


« 
“ 


I can repeat the very words you were saying. 

‘ Three foggy mornings and one rainy day 

Will rot the best birch fence a man can build.’ 
Think of it, talk like that at such a time ! 

What had how long it takes a birch to rot 

To do with what was in the darkened parlour ? 
You couldn’t care. The nearest friends can go 
With anyone to death, comes so far short 

They might as well not try to go at all. 

No, from the time when one is sick to death, 
One is alone, and he dies more alone. 

Friends make pretence of following to the grave, 
But before one is in it, their minds are turned 
And making the best of their way back to life 
And living people, and things they understand. 
But the world’s evil. I won’t have grief so 

If I can change it. Oh, I won’t, I won’t !” 


Nothing less than this lengthy quotation may suggest the full force of 
the tragic dialogue, with its unuttered burden, “‘ How can you take it so, 
how can you take it so?” 

The other distinctive piece is A Hundred Collars, reciting the adventure 
of a Doctor Magoon at an inn, where he is compelled to share a room with 
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a huge fat Layfayette, all creased, frightful and voluble, a canvasser for 
newspapers. He takes eighteen in collars, and finding the doctor takes 
fourteen he urges him to accept a hundred collars he can no longer wear— 
he'll never wear fourteen again. The doctor demurs, but Layfayette 
pleads—he has taken a fancy to the doctor and would like to think of his 
wearing them: “ they’re only turning yellow where they are.’ Near the 
end there is a single vivid line—There’s nothing I’m afraid of like scared 
people | that lights up the whole in poetry’s old fashion, at the same time 
that it deepens the subdued humour of the scene. 

It is, then, in genre poetry, as Mr. Edward Garnett has termed it, that 
Mr. Frost has found his native expression. One need not be acquainted 
with the outward scene in order to share his familiarity with it, for that 
familiarity relates to the human characters in whose eyes the scene 
hangs reflected and still. Mountain Interval, Mr. Frost’s third volume, 
adds by repetition and not by difference, and yet I could not well spare the 
repetition. There is still an absence of surprise and ecstasy, and still an 
absence of strongly marked features ; the low colours are still a dissimula- 
tion, deceiving us into fancying, in our haste, that the poetry is inert in 
spirit and careless in form : 


He says the highway dust is over all. 
The bird would cease and be as other birds 

’ But that he knows in singing not to sing. 
The question that he frames in all but words 
Is what to make of a diminished thing. 


In this he sums up for us, leaving little for criticism to divine, and thus 
summing up fixes his distance from the poets to whom our idle minds refer 
him. This steady grey light is distinguished finally from the light of 
Wordsworth’s verse by its raylessness ; and his successive volumes show 
how secure he is from the transporting joys and agonies which modern 
lyrical poetry has cultivated with so much care and so little success. Both 
style and temper forbid rapture, as never in Wordsworth. But this fact 
itself testifies to the severe honesty of his idylls, and enables us to take what 
he gives on trust, contentedly, as we do with very different and greater 
poets. True that Mountain Interval comprises many lyrical measures, 
but he sings soberly, and if his head is lifted his feet are fixed in a heavy 
clinging soil; while New Hampshire, ‘a poem with Notes and Grace 
Notes,” reiterates what has gone before. There is a little more looseness ; 
the encounters with odd and ordinary people are a little more casual and 
more casually expressed, the verse sinks a little nearer to prose, and the 
impression of fidelity is still sharp. Nothing is invented, because there is 
no need to invent and so much to record. But if it be asked whether this 
honest and literal regard does not exclude imagination, and whether a true 
poet can be so unimaginative as Mr. Frost appears to be, the answer calls 
for some definition. There are no obvious and individual imaginations, 
and the very faithfulness of his rendering of common episodes may itself 
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be taken to conclude against his claim to poetry. Is he not then, our 
questioner will urge, a poet in no more than the prosy eighteenth-century 
range ? 

The suggestion is both true and false. It is true inasmuch as, by 
narrowing the definition of poetry, you may exclude not only Mr. Frost 
but a host of other writers also ; and it is false inasmuch as, by extending 
the definition to the limits of zsthetic experience, his place as a true poet 
is secure. There are, it may be admitted, few obvious and individual 
imaginations, but his world of man and nature is viewed imaginatively ; 
his subjects may be mean and common, but they are not meanly beheld. 
If there is a flaw in his imaginative view it is the flaw of an ethical and 
almost extraneous concern spotting his lens and confusing his impression 
—an ethical stigmatism which modern contacts have not corrected. I 
suppose one might accuse Mr. Frost of a Puritan ancestry, and seek for the 
origin of his ethical concern among the vast shadowy crowd of the 
Mayflower’s crusaders, knowing that his father’s fathers for many genera- 
tions were Americans. The Puritanism that failed to destroy Milton’s 
poetry, and that may indeed very well have stimulated it by friction, is 
foolishly supposed to destroy poetry in others or reduce it to a penurious 
formula. But a reader of Mr. Frost will soon discern that it is the austerity 
of the artist, at least as much as the rigidity of the moralist, that has made 
his work bare and bony, having the strength as well as the whiteness of a 
brave winter tree, with a solitary bird singing on from morning till 
night. Undoubtedly his moral concern is sometimes urgent in the wrong 
place, and undoubtedly it sometimes gives strength to his poetry ; but this 
is merely to say that his work might have been better, and might have been 
worse. Let us rather take his poetry as a whole, for better or worse, 
for richer or poorer, without an excess of scruple and without being 
wiser than the poet himself ; and let us note that if we could spare some- 
thing here and there because it is not, as we conceive, poetical, there is 
something else that we could not spare—a humour that 1s another aspect 
of his sober imagination, and is by no means common in lyrical poetry. 
The best instance is in The Witch of Coos, where humour is mixed with the 
gruesome, and what might have been horrible is merely smiling. Mr. Frost 
tells of a skeleton—the skeleton of a man killed by the witch’s husband— 
which had haunted the cellar and climbed the stairs with an awkward 
swaying step, “ not like a man but like a chandelier.” 

I struck the hand off brittle on the floor, 
And fell back from him on the floor myself. 
The finger-pieces slid in all directions. 
(Where did I see one of those pieces lately ? 
Hand me my button-box—1t must be there.) 


She called her husband, and between them they opened the attic door, 
luring the skeleton to pass through, then slammed the door, screwed it 
up, thrust their bed against it and slept happily after, hearing the bones, 
minus a hand, scratching vainly behind. 
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They sometimes 
Come down the stairs at night and stand perplexed 
Behind the door and headboard of the bed, 
Brushing their chalky skull with chalky fingers, 
With sounds like the dry rattling of a shutter. 


This’ is Mr. Frost in an uncommon, diverting exercise of the humour 
which is itself often scratching drily at his door, sounding plaintively and 
heard indulgently beneath his serious and equable talk. 

For another characteristic New Hampshire is notable above its prede- 
cessors—the unthrottling at last of a purely lyrical note. Mr. Frost is not 
an easy singer, for he is short-breathed, irregular and not quite certain of 
his rhythms in formal measures. But he has succeeded in putting a certain 
weight into the movement of simple forms, and so renders them significant. 


Nature’s first green is gold, 
Her hardest hue to hold: 
Her early leaf’s a flower ; 
But only so an hour. 

Then leaf subsides to leaf. 
So Eden sank to grief, 

So dawn goes down to day. 
Nothing gold can stay. 


Better still, this glittering lyric : 
Dust of Snow. 


The way a crow 
Shook down on me 
The dust of snow 
From a hemlock tree 


Has given my heart 
A change of mood 
And saved some part 
Of a day I had rued. 


And in rhymed verse he has achieved a brightness that is missing from his 
blank verse : 
I know that winter death has never tried 
The earth but it has failed : the snow may heap 
In long storms an undrifted four feet deep 
As measured against maple, birch and oak, 
It cannot check the peeper’s silver croak ; 
And I shall see the snow all go down hill 
In water of a slender April rill 
That flashes tail through last year’s withered brake 
And dead weeds, like a disappearing snake. 
Nothing will be left white but here a birch, 
And there a clump of houses with a church. 
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His gift in lyrical verse is clarity ; splendours and surprises are wanting, 
there is neither richness nor subtlety ; but there is a quality of light—a 
sharp northern light of barren ridges—which makes his lyrics memorable, 
and atones for the slight awkwardness that even yet appears, like a survival 
from early difficulties. 


III 


Mr. Frost’s verse reminds me of a scene which, on a small scale, is — 
becoming too common in England and may be no less common north of — 
Boston—the once-quiet and lonely valleys and hills, now spotted with — 
the temporary habitations of men who brave poverty and unaccustomed — 
toil. Many a familiar scene has been ruined for the eye that is apt to ignore ~ 
what it does not easily detect—the hopeless courage of those who thus 
spoil the visible aspect with their unstable erections and feverish 
scratching of the soil. Mr. Frost’s country is larger, colder and lonelier ; 
it is as if all Cumberland—every romantic association torn from it—were 
turned into sparse allotments, peopled mainly by transitory folk who 
confront something stark and exorbitant—poverty, toil, disappointment 
and sorrow. Few things are friendly, least of all the seasons ; yet a clear 
eye discovers a friendliness in these exactions of a harsh life, for they 
provoke the strength¢that would remain asleep in easier conditions. 
Mr. Frost utters no laitiventsfor esthetic loss, and seems content to endure ~ 
what can’t be cured. H€'is no rebel, either in social or philosophical 
matters : but without melancholy, and without any pitiful impeachment 
of a deaf Fate, he pursues his own cheerful and candid conception—What 
to make of a diminished thing. No poet of our time is so little sensuous, 
none clamours so little, none sings or whistles so naturally, none makes, 
of piercing sorrow, and of tragedy deeply realised, a music more tranquil. 


IV 


Mr. Frost would, I suppose, hardly be an American poet if he had not 
some theory of his own concerning poetry or the form of verse. His verse 
reveals the theory clearly enough, namely, that it should record and repro- 
duce the actual speaking tone of an imagined voice. He writes so much in 
monologue or dialogue, and his subjects are so often domestic and low- 
pitched, that the impression of an actual speaking voice, purified of gross- 
ness and meanness and undecorated by a poetic diction, must needs 
emerge distinctly if the verse:is to become poetry. The metaphor of two 
persons talking naturally behind a door and their voices—the tone of their 
voices—being overheard by another, by the reader himself, has been used 
by Mr. Frost, I believe, to suggest his aim and achievement. To catch the 
tone—not to impose nor invent it but to catch it, and then, with that remem- 
bering imagination still prolonged, to find the needed phrase, the word that 
shall not destroy or falsify the diminishing echo ; that is his conscious 
task in attempting the art of verse. In his own phrase, sentences are a 
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notation for indicating tones of voice ; no arbitrary alien notation being 
necessary, or possible. ‘‘ A good sentence does double duty : it conveys 
one meaning by word and syntax, another by the tone of voice it indicates. 
|In irony, the tone indicated contradicts the words.” 

This simple or subtle theory, if theory it may be called, is a vital one for 
|Mr. Frost himself, but it must surely have been deduced from the verse ; 
‘certainly the verse has not been founded upon the theory. Every true poet 
‘tries to recover and render audible what he has overheard, and his joy 
lies equally in the overhearing and in the attempt to reproduce what he 
has heard. What makes Mr. Frost’s work technically remarkable is his 
diligent success in prolonging the tones in which ordinary people talk 
of ordinary human affairs, and the apparent ease with which he has 
smoothed away whatever is vulgar and petty, without losing the vigour of 
natural speech. The extracts already given will speak for themselves, 
but one more must be spared both for precept and example : 


“I wanted to try something with the noise 
« ‘That the brook raises in the empty valley. 

We have seen visions—now consult the voices. 
Something I must have learned riding in trains : 
When I was young I used the roar 
To set the voices speaking out of it, 

. Speaking or singing, and the band-music playing. 
Perhaps you have the art of what I mean. 
I’ve never listened in among the sounds 
That a brook makes in such a wild descent. 
It ought to give a purer oracle. 


“It’s as you throw a picture on a screen : 
The meaning of it all is out of you ; 
The voices give you what you wish to hear.” 


The voices give you what you wish to hear. The beauty that is heard in 
Mr. Frost’s verse is a beauty of natural sounds and clear-breathing tones, 
caught in their fall by an ear singularly quick and easy, yet still—like all 
that’s human—imperfect, and given to the reader unspoiled and unen- 
riched in verse that is at its best a delicate delight. 

Lastly, while Mr. Frost remains steadily American, and remains 
vexingly in America, let us freely admit that English poetry is indebted to 
him for something more than his own work. It was under the influence 
of his friendship and the excitement of a new contact that the late Edward 
Thomas began that all too brief outpouring of poems which the war soon 
suspended, and then, alas, ended. At first the English poet wrote like the 
American, and then wrote like himself, so that in the last of his poems— 
written so soon after the first—there was no trace of the early fortunate 
influence, but all was new, pure, lovely and wholly English. Our thanks 
are due to Mr. Frost for unsealing the lyric note in Edward Thomas, and 
thus enriching English poetry with another masculine music. 
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A CORNER OF CHELSEA 
Drawn by J. T. Gitroy 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MEYNELL versus SHAW AND OTHERS 


(To the Editor of THE LoNDON Mercury) 


IR,—Mr. Gerard Meynell is to be congratulated on his excellent eyesight if, as he 
implies in his recent letter, he is able to read the Caslon long primer of Mr. Shaw’s page 
s easily as the Caslon pica of mine. May his eyes never grow older. Or, if it is the 
bsence of the extra space after a full stop that worries him in my setting, I would let him 
ave it, for itis possible that, in a printed play, the extra space serves a dramatic purpose. 
n that case, let there be just enough to suggest the pause, and no more. In ordinary prose 
the extra space as a rule serves no good purpose ; and Morris was right in insisting that 
wide spacing is ugly to look at and gives discomfort in reading. 

As for Mr. Meynell’s own setting, I agree with him in thinking that his excellent 
“Imprint ” type even in the 10-point size is much easier to read than the long primer 
Caslon used by Messrs. R. & R. Clark in printing Mr. Shaw’s plays. I pat myself on the 
back for having recommended “‘ Imprint ” for THE LoNDON Mercury, when your maga- 
zine began its course some six years ago. But, like Morris and Mr. Shaw, I would not 
have it leaded. If there is space to play with (Mr. Maxwell suggests that there is not), let 
us have 11-point solid, rather than 10-point leaded. 

Mr. Maxwell gently but rightly chides me for misspelling the name of his firm. I can 
assure him that my copy of the ‘‘ Unpleasant ” Plays is printed on “‘ antique laid ”’ paper, 
and not on “ antique wove.” I am glad that the “ laid ” paper is not now used, for the 
‘wire ’-lines are of course a fake. I think Mr. Maxwell over-estimates the “ drive-out ” 
required by my setting, which is nearly line for line with his; and he condemns my 
fore edge and tail, although he has never seen them. He is not kind to Mr. Shaw when he 
suggests that in the case of his plays “‘ good value for price charged ” is a matter of 
quantity. Mr. Shaw is not butter or sugar. But that, I am sure, is not what Mr. Maxwell 
means. He is unkind to Mr. Shaw’s readers in printing his plays in a type which, by Mr. 
Shaw’s own admission, many of them find too small to read with comfort.—Yours, etc. 


B. H. NEwDIGATE. 


WAGNER’S MUSIC-DRAMA OF THE RING 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—With reference to my book, Wagner’s Music-Drama of the Ring, recently re- 

viewed in your columns, I should be extremely grateful if you would allow me to 
correct an unintentional error in courtesy and recognition. 

The quotations from Wagner’s Essay, Die Nibelungen, appearing in Chapter 2 are, of 
course, from William Ashton Ellis’s translation of Wagner’s Prose Works, published by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. The copyright of the Prose Works and all 
other published literary works of the late Mr. Ellis is vested in Mr. T. Francis Howell, 
by whose kind permission the above-mentioned quotations are reproduced. I now desire 
to make acknowledgment of this permission, and to express regret for its inadvertently not 
having been made in my book.—Yours, etc. L. Arcuter Leroy. 
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“ MIRACULOUSLY MEANINGLESS VERBIAGE ” 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—A correspondent has pointed out to me that in an article called De Profundis, 

published in THE Lonpon Mercury for September last, I quoted certain lines from 
the late J. K. Stephen’s Lapsus Calami with a clear implication of contempt, as indeed the 
whole article dealt with the dregs of published prose and verse. I offer my profoundest 
apologies to any whom I have hurt or annoyed by that unfortunate passage. As my collec- 
tion of extracts was formed more than twenty years ago, it has not been easy to trace the 
history of this blunder. But the extract, as I printed it, was originally taken from a 
pocket diary and seemed, on the face of it, eccentric—the important first line of the stanza 
was omitted. When (years afterwards) I read Lapsus Calami, I had practically forgotten 
my album, and must certainly have forgotten that entry. By the time I wrote the article, 
my detailed memory of the book had faded in its turn. From beginning to end this is a 
chapter of lapsus which I regret deeply.—Yours, etc. Gitgert Norwoop. 

University College, Cardiff. ; 
(To the Editor of THE LONDON MeErcuryY) 


IR,—Even a reader in far-away Malaya of THe Lonpon Mercury must be surprised 
at Dr. Gilbert Norwood’s remarks on a certain poem which every Cantabrian will 
remember appears in the Cambridge Pocket Diary. He stigmatizes the verse as being a 
specimen of ‘‘ miraculously meaningless verbiage.” In justice to J. K. S., Dr. Norwood. 
might, at any rate, have given the poem in full, and allowed readers to realise that it applied 
especially to the Academic Year. Not only does he leave out the first line, but he omits to 
italicise the last word of the penultimate line. The poem as printed in the Cambridge 
Pocket Diary is as follows :— 
Years die in July and are dead till September ; 
By the first of October the New Year’s born : 
It’s a sturdy infant in mid-December, 
And reaches its prime some April morn : 
Hot and weary in June, it must perish soon, 
It is working too hard : it will break: but here 
Is the Dawn of the Year. 
Victoria Institution, Selangor, F.M.S. Yours, etc.—R. J. H. Srpney. 


BOOKS FOR PRISONERS 


(To the Editor of THz LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—On behalf of the prisoners in Pentonville Gaol may I appeal to your readers to 

send me books ? The library is plentifully supplied with light fiction of the Zane Grey 
and Ethel M. Dell type, but there is a serious shortage of good educational literature, 
technical works and standard novels. 

Those who think of responding are asked to send only volumes in a clean condition, 
and not torn or ragged. They may be sent to me at Toynbee Hall, Commercial Street,E.1. 


Yours, etc. JOHN STEVENSON. 
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IBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


respondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
r Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


IENERAL NOTES 


HE older I grow, the longer grows the list of people with whom, like the 
Walrus and the Carpenter, I ‘‘ deeply sympathise.” The second-hand 
booksellers have now been added to my list. For those admirable persons 
: I have always had a deep affection, but never until recently have I realised 
nat a heartbreaking job theirs must be. What has borne this truth in upon me is the 
tt that I promised, in a weak moment a few months back, to run a bookstall at a 
zaar. No doubt I deserve all I have got, but the showers of unreadable, unsale- 
le, un-everything except (apparently and alas!) unprintable books, that have 
oped out of a thousand half-forgotten garrets and cupboards, are amazing. I 
ain the midst of sarting them. As soon as these notes are finished, and despatched 
the printer, I must go forth to a certain room—quite a large room—where the floor 
burdened with a huge slag-tip from the printing presses of the last century or so, 
d attempt to extract from it order, and a number of bundles of books that someone, 
ven of the well-disposed kind that goes to bazaars, will be willing to buy. Can it be 
one, I wonder ? What on earth do the booksellers do with books of this sort ? Do 
ey sell the lot as waste paper? Or are there really persons who will buy azel’s Annual 
F twenty years ago, and the fifteenth edition of the writings of Vicesimus Knox, and 
jolenso’s Arithmetic with half the title-page torn away, and Molly’s Half-hours With 
pr Pets, and Don’ts for Dancers, and—all the rest which the reader can imagine (if 
e can do it without nausea) for himself ? The pathetic thing about all these books is 
i each of them is the product of some person’s mental and physical energy (such as it 
ay have been), and that many of them, indeed, served a useful purpose in their time. 
low they are of no use at all, I suspect, and to us has fallen the ungracious task of 
ondemning them to their final destruction ; and it is because a second-hand book- 
Mer must be perpetually faced with the unpleasant necessity of destroying the only 
1emorial that exists to some poor writer, that, especially, I pity him. He is every day in 
ie presence of what Johnson once called “ the horror of the last’ ; every day he 
Lust know that certain books, which come to him, have had their last reader, and must 
o the way of all useless things. His must be a sad life. 


| ean second part of Volume 22 of Book Auction Records has been sent me by the 
publishers, Messrs. Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles, of 39, Great Russell Street, 
V.C.1. Among the preliminary matter in this part are some most interesting notes on 
voclamations, by Mr. G. F. Barwick. Mr. Barwick traces the collecting of 
roclamations from the days of their first collector, Humphrey Dyson, who flourished 
1 the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. Dyson got together several sets of Queen 
lizabeth’s proclamations, and had them bound with a specially printed title-page. 
‘ive of these sets are now known to exist, and on June 12 of this year one of them, 
ontaining 407 proclamations, sold for the sum of £3,675—a remarkable proof of the 
scent rise in value of these interesting things, for, as Mr. Barwick points out, until 
1e late Lord Crawford and Mr. Huntington began to collect them, and until Lord 
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Crawford in 1910 printed in the Bibliotheca Lindesiana a bibliography of Tudor and 
Stuart proclamations by Mr. R. R. Steele, they were of very little value. This articleis 
illustrated with a drawing of the Union Jack, as outlined in the Proclamation, of July 28, 
1707, by which it was adopted. The main body of the current part of Book Auction 
Records contains over 4,500 entries of books sold at auction, between January and 
March of this year, in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin. | 


R. R. W. CHAPMAN, of the Oxford University Press, has sent me a postcard 

pointing out that I was wrong, in my note last month on Messrs. Davis and 
Orioli’s catalogue, in suggesting that the 1768 edition of the French Le Ministre de 
Wakefield might be the first. As a matter of fact, I was a little wilier than that, for 
what I suggested was not that the edition, but that the translation, might be the first. 
Mr. Chapman tells me that he has a Ministre de Wakefield dated 1767. Whether this is 
the same translation as that offered by Messrs. Davis & Orioli, but an earlier edition, 
or a different translation, I do not know. Goldsmith’s novel appeared in March, 1766, 
and one would be rather surprised if any foreign translation was published before 
1767, the date of Mr. Chapman’s book, but it is of course possible that there was one 
in the latter part of 1766. 


6 ss September number of the Bulletin of the New York Public Library records 
the gift to the library of a number of manuscripts of Henry George, including 
his diary (almost complete) from 1855 to the year before his death, the original 
manuscript of Progress and Poverty, and many letters. The gift has been made to the 
Library by Mrs. de Mille, George’s daughter. The second part is printed of a long 
list of references to the Chemistry and Manufacture of Writing and Printing Inks, 
compiled by Mr. W. B. Gamble. 


NOTES ON SALES 


THREE-DAYS’ sale, held by Messrs. Hodgson & Co., on November 11th, 12th 

and 13th, contained some interesting books. On the first day some modern books 
fetched big prices. Twenty-five lots of books from Mr. W. H. Davies’s library, all 
being presentation copies from distinguished modern authors, sold for a total of £105. 
Fifteen W. H. Hudson first editions, all presentation copies, chiefly inscribed to 
Miss Hannah Poland, brought in £161 15s. in all, the highest individual prices being 
£21 for Idle Days in Patagonia, 1893, £23 for The Lana’s End, 1908, and £21 10s. for 
Adventures Among Birds, 1913. Other extraordinary prices for modern books were 
£29 for Mr. de la Mare’s Songs of Childhood, 1902, and Mr. A. A. Milne’s When We 
Were very Young, limited edition, signed by the author and the artist (Mr. E. H. 
Shephard), 1924, £26 10s. There were also, on the second and third days, some fine 
old books from a library which dates (or—alas—dated) back to the seventeenth 
century. Among these were :—Henry Vaughan’s Olor Iscanus, 1651, £42; T. 
Heywood’s Exemplary Lives and Memorable Acts of Nine of the Most Worthy Women of 
the World, 1640, uncut, £20 10s. ; E. Waller’s A Panegyrick to My Lord Protector, 
1655, £18 10s.; M. Stevenson’s The Twelve Months, 1661, £102; A. Pope’s The 
Dunciad, 1728, first edition, second issue, fore-edges uncut, £61; E. Spenser’s 
The Faerie Queene, 1596 (second edition of books 1-3, first edition of books 4-6), 
together with Colin Clouts Come Home Again, 1595, £106; and Dr. Johnson’s 
Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, 1775, uncut in the original boards, £14. 
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ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. DULAU & COMPANY, of 34-36, Margaret Street, W.1, in their one- 
| hundred and thirty-third catalogue, are lucky enough to be able to offer one of 
the rarest of eighteenth-century poetical pamphlets, the first edition, folio, 1708, of 
John Gay’s first publication, Wine. Apparently only one copy is recorded as having 
ibeen sold at auction, and that more than twenty years ago. There is no copy in the 
{British Museum, and I do not know—off-hand—of the whereabouts of any copy but 
the present one. Among private collectors Mr. Wise is the likeliest to possess a copy, 
but I have not his great catalogue at hand, as I write, and am therefore unable to look 
the point up. Messrs. Dulau ask {£160 for this rarest of Gay’s books. Another 
attractive book—not very rare, but one which has risen remarkably in value in recent 
ears—is the first edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 2 volumes, folio, 1755, which is 
offered for fifteen guineas. Readers of these notes last month may be interested to hear 

hat there are more John Davidson first editions in this list. Fourteen are here 
estalogued, of which the most expensive is the Plays of 1894, which costs £2. In a@ 
Music-Hall and Other Poems, 1891, is valued at £1 15s. 


| ESSRS. PICKERING & CHATTO, of 1, King Street, St. James’s, S.W.., 
have issued their Catalogue No. 224, which contains addenda, 1502 to 1674, to 
their recent chronologically arranged list of stock. In this is offered a large copy, 
measuring 535 by 33%, inches, of the 1640 edition of Shakespeare’s Poems. 'The 
portrait by Marshall is said to be a“ brilliant impression,” but there has unfortunately 
had to be made a mend in its bottom margin, affecting the last line of the verses. 
The price asked for this book is £850. Another book which I notice is Clement 
Barksdale’s Nympha Libethris, or The Cotswold Muse, a duodecimo published in 
London and printed “‘ for F.A. at Worcester” in 1651. Barksdale is an author of 
somewhat less celebrity than Shakespeare, but Nympha Libethris has the distinction 
of being one of the rarest of English books of verse ; it is moreover interesting as being 
printed at a provincial press. Anthony Wood, in the Athenae Oxonienses, gives a long 
account of Barksdale, who was born in November, 1609, and died in January, 1688, 
and gives him the “‘ character of a frequent and edifying Preacher, and a good 
Neighbour.” Wood tells us that Barksdale was “‘ educated in Grammar Learning ” 
at the Free School at Abingdon, was “ entred a servitour”’ at Merton College, | 
Oxford, ‘‘ but making little stay there, he translated himself to Glouc. Hall,” where 
eventually he took his degree and “‘ entred into the sacred Function.” He appears 
to have had some vicissitudes of fortune during the Commonwealth period, but they 
were not very grievous for he “‘ Submitted to the Men in Power,” and after the 
Restoration ‘‘ he was, by His Majesty’s Gift, settled in the Parsonage of Naunton 
near Hawling and Stow on the Wold in Gloucestershire, which he kept to the 
time of his Death.”’ I have already quoted one of Wood’s judgments on Barksdale’s 
character, but Wood (who possibly relied for his information on more than one source) 
gives also another character of him (in the same account) which is scarcely so flattering : 
“He was a good Disputant, a frequent Preacher, but very conceited and vain, a 
great pretender to Poetry, and a writer and Translator of several little Tracts, 
most of which are mere Scribbles.” In support of Barksdale’s poetical pretensions 
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Messrs. Pickering and Chatto quote two little pieces, one of which may be inserted — 
here :— i 
Herbert and Crashaw. 

When into Herbert’s Temple I ascend, 

By Crashaw’s steps, I do resolve to mend 

My lighter Verse, and my low notes to raise 

And in high accent sing my Maker’s praise. 

Meanwhile those sacred Poems in my sight 

I place and read, that I may learn to write. 


That, it must be admitted, is rather flat, though it is not so bad as some verses I ; 
have read in my time. Nympha Libethris is priced £32 in this catalogue, and, consi diay ® 
ing the rarity of the book, the price does not seem very high—especially when we > 
consider that in the Bibliotheca Anglo-Poetica, of 1815, the book was already valued at i 
£20. In this same catalogue are, besides the two books I have mentioned and many © | 
other rarities, copies of the first five editions of The Compleat Angler ; the first (1653) ; 
costs £550, and the second (1655) £225. 
‘ 


* 


R. JAMES TREGASKIS, of 66, Great Russell Street, W.C.1, in his nine — 

hundred and twelfth catalogue, describes a large number of English plays, : 
poems, essays, novels and chronicles of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. — 
Especially notable are the entries under Shakespeare’s name, for they include two — 
important quartos. These are The Two Noble Kinsmen, 1634, the first quarto of this — 
doubtfully attributed play, and Pericles, 1635, the sixth edition, of which about fifteen — 
£opies are known. The prices of these two plays are respectively {220 and £265. 


ATALOGUE Number 395 has reached me from Messrs. Quaritch, of 11, 

Grafton Street, W.1. In it I notice an uncut copy of the first published edition, 
quarto, 1770, of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. ‘This book is priced £150, and is very 
rare in an uncut state. Another important uncut book is the first issue, three volumes, 
duodecimo, 1771 (but Volume I misdated 1671), of Smollett’s The Expedition of 
Humphry Clinker, for which {140 is asked. £80 is the price of Sterne’s Tristram 
Shandy, 9 volumes, octavo, 1760-67, each volume being of the first issue. Coming 
down to a later period of literature, I notice a copy of the second edition (the first 
with Alkin’s coloured plates) of Forrocks’s Faunts and Follities, 1843, by Surtees. 
This is priced £125. All these splendid books came from only one section—that on 
English literature—of this fine list. 

I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


POEMS. By Georce Herbert. 8vo. The Gregynog Press. 1923. 

POEMS. By Henry Vaucuan. 8vo. The Gregynog Press. 1924. 

ANEUON CEIRIOG. DETHOLIAD. 4to. The Gregynog Press. 1925. 
YOUNG FOLK AND OLD. By ELEANor Farjzon. 8vo. The High House 
Press, Shaftesbury. 1925. 

HE SHEPHEARDS HOLY DAY. A Pastoral. 8vo. The High House Press. 
1925. 


‘THE GREGYNOG PRESS 


HE GREGYNOG PRESS was founded some three years since at a rather remote 
spot near Newtown in Montgomeryshire. It is hoped that it will prove the 
beginning of a much larger scheme for the promotion of craftsmanship in Mid-Wales, 
which has been made possible by the bounty of two ladies, the Misses G. E. and 
M. S. Davies, who own the Press. Since its aims have a national bias, it is fitting 
that its first three books should be the work of Welsh authors. Caneuon Ceiriog, the 
latest and biggest of the three volumes, is written in Welsh ; but even those who cannot 
read Welsh will welcome the Gregynog editions of George Herbert and the Silurist. 
To my mind the woodcuts by Mr. R. A. Maynard, the director of the Press, and his 
colleague, Mr. H. W. Bray, are their most attractive feature. In its modern revival 
wood-engraving is too often practised as something apart from book-production, 
with which it is by nature so nearly and so honourably allied ; the relationship is 
especially happy when the printer has the skill and the opportunity for decorating 
his books with his own woodcuts, as Mr. Maynard has done here. 

The type used at the Gregynog Press is Mr. Goudy’s ‘‘ Kennerley ” in the version 
in which the ‘“‘ descenders ” have been cropped to adapt them to the modern demand 
for letters that “‘ line.” Perhaps printers and typefounders will learn in time that, 
like a woman’s hair, the ascenders and descenders of a fount are a chief part of its 
“ glory,” and that they are best left in their natural length. 

The initial letters in these books are rather light in weight to be printed in red ; 
and I should like them better if they had been set more to the right, so as to cut into 
the first lines of their poems instead of standing unsupported to the left of the text. 


THE HIGH HOUSE PRESS 


if we try to analyse the things that give interest and pleasantness to any bit of 
printing, we shall sometimes find that its pleasurable qualities seem to be the greater 
in proportion tothe modesty of the material means which have helped in its production. 
At any rate, the work of the small presses often has an interest which is quite wanting 
from that of the big ones. The High House Press, which Mr. James Masters has set 
up at Shaftesbury, is the smallest press I know. He prints his books with a little 
“Model ” press, which most printers would disdain as a mere toy. The “ Model ” 
is quite portable, and can be worked by a hand-lever on an ordinary bench or table. 
It will print no more than two pages “up,” and very small pages at that. A few pounds 
weight of “‘ Cloister ” type in 10-point size and a few borders and initial letters seem 
to complete the ‘‘ High House ” equipment. Mr. Masters has printed with it a series 
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green curls to decay, the trees should be transplanted 
& grow afresh in “th’Elysian land.” @ At the entrance 
to the grove,an iron wicket leads into the Priory grave- 
yard & to the great Cathedral church nobly designed, 
severe and massive. The keep-like Tower commands 
the town like the fortress it was intended to be, from 
the Priory hill. Seen thence the narrow streets, bridge 
approaches and clustered roofs keep pretty much the 
old lines and character they had in Vaughan’s time. 
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N the years immediately after ne Civil al when 

he wrote the invitation “to his retired friend”, print- 

ed in Olor Iscanus, the town was suffering from the 

Cromwellians, & he could write with angry humour 

of her “foule, polluted walls”. He must have known 
xiii 


cA page with a woodcut from Henry Uaughan’s Poems, 
printed by Mr. R, A. Maynard at the Gregynog Press. 


of little books, each of which contains some sixteen or twenty-four pages. The 
impression is sharp and even, and the ink is black and not grey. My copy of Eleanor 
Farjeon’s Young Folk and Old is printed on a foreign hand-made paper, with a title- 
page in red and black. These booklets would make quite acceptable ‘“‘ Christmas 
Cards.” ‘They may also encourage other amateurs of printing to set up little presses 
of their own. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
ARCHITECTURE 


HE THIRD EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHITECTURE 
CLUB 


HIS Exhibition closed its doors on November 14th. The recent architecture 
illustrated by photographs shown there maintained a high standard. There 
can be no doubt that the effect the Architecture Club is having is increasing, 
and it must be the hope of many that the driving force of those who have 
worked for it will notnow flag. I can speak of them withimpartial gratitude, for although 
Iam a member ofthe Club I have done little to share its burden. Chief among those 
who have seen how the Club can arouse interest in architecture and thus attain for 
that art a greater excellence is Mr. Oswald P. Milne. The patience and kindness 
shown by him and the time he has given as chairman of the Exhibition committee 
deserve our thanks. It is my hope that only those readers of this journal who do not 
live in London failed to visit the exhibition and thus get pleasure for themselves and 
at the same time help the Club to improve the architecture of England in our time. 
Our architects badly need such encouraging interest. The exhibition was, however, 
well attended : this in itself was a good sign. 

A casual view of the photographs and models shown there indicates the existence 
of three schools of thought, though a closer inspection will show that no boundary 
line exists between them. Perhaps it would be truer to say that there are three ten- 
dencies in architectural design, than to refer to these groups as separate, and perhaps 
even conflicting, entities. It may be useful, however, to make use of arbitrary dis- 
tinctions as a help in forming a reasonable judgment of the merits of the work shown. 

To the first group, then, belong those whose conservative instincts lead them to 
design on the “ styles.”’ The second and larger group is formed by the majority who 
neither seek to be modern nor are held by a worship of the past. These tackle each 
problem as it arises and, without set theories, build to suit present-day conditions. 
The third are those who play with a desire to appear a little more than up-to-date or to 
experiment, perhaps extravagantly, with forms or with combinations of materials not 
used before. The work of the first group is safe, is seldom inspiring, and not seldom 
dull. That of the second may lack great interest but at its best is entirely satisfactory, 
perhaps because it looks so inevitable. The buildings which grow under the third 
impulse are often inspiring, but sometimes, even at the same time, irritating. 

In the work of Mr. Oliver Hill examples of this third sort may be found. The 
forcing of well-known materials into self-consciously new and startling forms pro- 
duces a very different and less satisfying result than comes of the conscientious 
struggles of an architect who desires to find a suitable technique for materials which as 
yet have seldom been used for permanent or monumental works. Thus, when Messrs. 
Falkoner, Baker & Campbell chose ferro-concrete for their design for a church, they 
cannot be held to be seeking to appear even mildly original, and certainly not 
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ultra-clever. Rather, it is evident they are excited by the forms this method of construc- 
tion indicates ; and in the case of this church have been inspired by that other which 
was built at Rancy in France from the designs of Messrs. A.& G.Perret. The models of 
this interesting building showed it to be a large three-aisled church without a tower. 
The windows are filled with lace tracery not unlike that usedin the prototype, but in the 
English development of this interesting form the excess to which the French example 
is carried is not present, and ‘‘ greenhouse comparisons ”’ are not possible. The design 
may be regarded, as can all steps in the growth of a tradition, as something to be 
further modified before attaining complete, or even nearly complete, satisfaction. 
These architects are to be congratulated on their courage and power. : 

Of other church work shown in the exhibition, two stood out as examples of the 
best of the conservative school ; neither of them dull and one of such grace and 
beauty that it might be quoted as a proof that good architecture can be wooed only by 
such means. Mr. Chetwood’s new transept at Great Paindon is thoughtful, kind and | 
modest. The south window, if indeed it is not an old one re-used, shows a full under- 
standing of medieval form. Mr. Chetwood, with more esthetic than historic sense, 
applied to the outside surface of the walls of this building plaster work with false 
quoins, such as were used in the eighteenth century on many an Essex farm. The 
result of his work here justifies the hope that this is not the only building of the kind 
that this architect has done or will be engaged to do. It is not surprising that the 
truly beautiful font-cover at Hadleigh Church made from the designs of Mr. Charles 
Spooner has reached such excellence ; for besides his great technical knowledge of 
the finer kinds of joinery this architect has a sure instinct for that subtle thing known 
as proportion. The photograph of this font-cover was too small. 

Mr. W. H. Ansell also showed photographs of the Church of Humanity at Liverpool. 
This building has many points of great excellence, but I daresay he shares my sense 
of disappointment that it somehow misses the complete beauty that comes with a single 
conception. Part does not seem to grow inevitably from part, and so together become 
a finished whole. It may be that a certain want of unity results from an unfinished 
interior, though there is nothing to show that more is intended. 

Of the public or semi-public buildings, the Picture Gallery and Drawing School at 
Eton by Messrs. Forsyth & Maule is an excellent example of brick architecture. This 
is a building having a ridged tiled roof rising behind parapets with two boldly pro- 
jecting parapeted wings. Unlike the rather dull school buildings at Berkhamsted 
by the same firm, this building has no stone dressings. The external appearance is 
entirely satisfactory and leads one to expect a convenient arrangement within. The 
building derives its beauty from plain wall surfaces, the value of which is enhanced 
by the spacing of the three arches, each between square-headed openings. In a 
different manner, and with a clock fléche that is rather small, is the Memorial Pavilion 
of the City of London School at Grove Park. This building, designed by Mr. Ralph 
Knott, shows the rather difficult demands of his clients carried out with thoughtful 
skill. It is designed to serve two playing-grounds at once, and consequently the form 
tends to mass up from the ground to the top and to demand an important crowning 
feature. A month or two ago Ashburne Hall, near Manchester, was described .in 
these columns. Photographs of this building were hung in this exhibition. A 
model of a village hall near Perth by Mr. Llewellyn Roberts appeared to be a very 
pleasant building. A lime kiln by Mr. Macdonald Gill is an unusual subject for an 
architect, and the author has made it what it should be. Mr. O. P. Milne, 
Mr. Basil Oliver, Mr. H. C. Hughes, Mr. D. Bradell and Mr. Topham Forrest all 
showed works of very considerable value. 
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I must ask those architects whose works I have criticised to bear with me if I have 
ot appreciated the difficulties with which they have had to contend. I am well 
ware that it is easy to be wise after the event, and I hope that I have not abused that 
pcility. 


DR. JOHNSON ON A THAMES BRIDGE 


HE great number of newspaper letters about the bridges over the Thames is no 
BZ new thing. In 1759-1760 no other than Dr. Johnson took part in a correspondence 

en appearing in the Gazetteer with reference to the designs sent in for the new 
ridge at Blackfriars. J am told that a number of architects whose names are held in 
espect submitted drawings in competition for the new bridge, and among their num- 
yer were Chambers and the younger Dance. Dr. Johnson’s interest lay in the question 
hether elliptical or semi-circular arches should be used, and he favoured the designs 
f Mr. John Gwynn, an architect whose reputation is now maintained by the beauty of 
tcham Bridge in the county of Shropshire, at present threatened by the road authori- 
ies, and the memory of the English bridge at Shrewsbury, the latter demolished 
mily during the last few months. 

Dr. Johnson’s defence of the semi-circular arch is worth quoting :— 


_ The Question is, therefore, whether an elliptical or semi-circular arch is to be pre- 
ferred. 

The first excellence of a bridge built for comerce over a large river, is strength ; 
for a bridge which cannot stand, however beautiful, will boast its beauty but a little 
while ; the stronger arch is therefore to be prefered, and much more to be prefered, if 
with greater strength it has greater beauty. 

Those who are acquainted with the mathematical principles of architecture, are not 
many ; and yet fewer are they who will, upon any single occasion, endure any laborious 
stretch of thought, or harass their minds with unaccustomed investigations. We shall 
therefore attempt to show the weakness of the elliptical arch, by arguments which appeal 
simply to common reason, and which will yet stand the test of geometrical examination. 

All arches have a certain degree of weakness. No hollow building can be equally 
strong with a solid mass, of which every upper part presses perpendicularly upon the 
lower. Any weight laid upon the top of an arch, has a tendency to force that top into the 
vacuity below ; and the arch thus loaded on the top, stands only because the stones that 
form it, being wider in the upper than in the lower parts, that part that fills a wider space 
cannot fall through a space less wide ; but the force which laid upon a flat would press 
directly downwards, is dispursed each way in a lateral direction, as the parts of a beam 
are pushed out to the right and left by a wedge driven hetween them. In proportion as 
the stones are wider at the top than at the bottom, they can less easily be forced 
downwards, and as their lateral surfaces tend more from the centre to each side, to so 
much more is the pressure directed laterally towards the piers, and so much less per- 
pendicularly towards the vacuity. 

Upon this plain principle the semi-circular arch may be demonstrated to excel in 
strength the elliptical arch, which approaching nearer to a straight line, must be con- 
structed with stones whose diminution downwards is very little, and of which the 
pressure is almost perpendicular. 


[he above extract is part of the first of three letters written by Dr. Johnson in defence 
f Mr. John Gwynn’s plan. But even his weighty arguments were insufficient to win 
he competition for his friend. 


A. R. POWYS 
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THE DRAMA 


THE SEA-GULL. By Anton Tcuexov. Little Theatre. 


HE Cherry Orchard was a success and now The Sea-Gull, an earlier play, is 
drawing good houses at the Little Theatre. 

Technically it is extremely interesting ; had one seen it at the time of its writing it 
would have been still more so. There is no waste of time on “ exposition.” People 
don’t tell each other things simply in order to tell the audience. All the necessary 
information about the characters and their relations leaks out, as it were ; one 
strokes gradually build up the whole picture ; the scene crystallises before one’s 
eyes. 
The question that cannot be ruled out is whether what crystallises is very muelil 
worth having. The extremer eulogists of T’chekov as a dramatist concentrate upon ‘a 
method : a tendency somewhat too much to be observed in current criticism of all 
the arts. The play’s the thing in the wrong sense : homme c’est le style : the trees. 
prevent us from seeing that the wood isn’t there. At The Sea-Gull I found myself | 
intensely interested by the way it was developed, but very little interested in the 

characters or their fates and seldem thrilled by the dialogue. One cannot help being. 
moved, to some degree, when a seduced and ruined girl staggers in out of the rain, 
even though the girl has previously been not too real. But does a soul in the audience | 
mind in the least when Konstantin, the young man, the central figure in the play, 
shoots himself off the stage at the climax of his tragedy ? Nobody turns a hair. 
Nothing has died because nothing has lived. If the whole lot had shot themselves, with 
the possible exceptions of Nina and the doctor, we should have been purged neither 
with pity nor with terror. It is purely (in spite of a plot which is intrinsically a cheap 
plot of melodrama, smacking of the Family Herald) an atmospheric play. They are 
all, out there by that Russian lake, disappointed with what they have and hankering 
for what they lack : self-centred, humourless, devoid of volition, much less a sense of 
obligation. There they sit, bleating in antiphony: and the author hasn’t even got 
the excuse that he’s misrepresenting some class or other for propagandist purposes. 
One thinks very little of Gorki’s Creatures that Once Were Men as material for art ; 
Creatures that Never Were Men are still less promising. As for the Seagull itself, it is 
no true gull but at least half a Wild Duck. 

Mr. Philip Ridgeway’s production was excellent, and the acting good. Miss Miriam 
Lewes gave a really remarkable performance as the middle-aged actress, Madame 
Treplev : both the woman, selfish, emotional, disappointed, and the actress, the least 
degree flashy in her bearing and histrionic in her demonstrations, were perfectly 
represented. Miss Valerie Taylor had no easy part with Nina, as unmitigatedly 
serious as the stage Tess, but she spoke charmingly, looked very appealing, and was 
very pathetic in her last big scene. Mr. Randolph McLeod as Trigorin, the famous 
man of letters, looked (to my thinking), at once too young and too dashing : surely 
Tchekov did not want a Latin Quarter panache in this celebrated author in whom is 
illustrated the spell that mere artistic fame exercises. ‘Trigorin should have been uglier, 
older, shabbier and, I think, harder. As Mr. McLeod played him he did not seem 
likely to have the courage either to seduce a woman or to desert her. Mr. Alexander 
Sarner’s Dr. Dorn could not be improved upon ; and the peevish, whimpering, 
pitiful young schoolmaster Semyon Semyonitch, of Mr. James Whale, was true to 
Tchekov and to type. Miss Margaret Swallow had little to do as Masha and did it 
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well, and Mr. Hubert Harben, with a white beard and an invalid chair, as old rustic 
Pyotr, who regrets his uneventful life as squire and J.P., made the character attractive, 
“an original.” Mr. John Gielgud’s Konstantin Treplev I did not think so satisfactory. 
He acted fluently and intelligently, but his manner of speech was really most unsuitable 
to the part. This is not an easy sort of thing to talk about, and I don’t suggest a 
cultivated affectation of speech. But he has a kind of prunes-and-prisms mode of 
speaking, with ‘‘ her ” pronounced roughly as “‘ heh,” and “‘ mother ” as “‘ metheh,”’ 
which might go excellently with a drawing-room comedy sort of a part, but gives an 
air of unreality to his performance when one sees him in alien or archaic garb, or as 
a“ hero.” Even broad dialect would be more tclerable: he should try and modify 
his accent. 

The translation used is the fine version by Mrs. Garnett. One thing on the pro- 
gramme amused me rather more than the play. After the usual catalogue of “‘ scenery 
built by,” “ furniture supplied by,” ‘‘ costumes by,” we came at last to 


Seagulls supplied by Watkins and Doncaster, 36, Strand, W.C.z. 


So now, if you want a Seagull, you know where to go. 


JC SORTING 


DOCTOR FAUSTUS. By CHRISTOPHER MarLtowe. New Oxford Theatre. 
THE OLD ADAM. By Cicety Hamitton. Kingsway Theatre. 


HE revival of Doctor Faustus may be counted as one of the Phenix Society’s 
successes. It had the advantage of being shorter than most of the plays they 
undertake. But apart from this, Mr. Ion Swinley gave a really thoughtful performance 
as Faustus. We saw a man who had tried all the intellectual opportunities of his time, 
a man distressed by the pitch of his hunger for further knowledge, though it meant 
downfall. Accordingly, when Faustus had his power, and used it solely on what now 
appears a series of childish conjuring tricks—when, that is, the play was dullest—the 
Faustus of Mr. Swinley’s conception faltered, as Marlowe himself faltered and 
fumbled in the writing. Mr. Thesiger, although his Mephistophelis was decorative, 
hardly wrung the quintessence from the part that his name had led one to expect. 
He looked sinister, he posed with skill, but by emphasising the fallen spirit in him, 
he robbed Mephistophelis of some of his malignancy. This sorrow that he dwelt on 
was beautifully expressed. Mr. Thesiger’s well-known enunciation delivered the 
lines ‘‘ For where we are is hell ”’ with a beautiful lingering grief, but the effect of this 
was that Mephistophelis cowered when he should have dominated, slunk when he 
should have stalked. Though he may be Faustus’s servant, he after all, in the manner 
of servants, rules his master. But frequently when some action was a-foot, we looked 
for Mephistophelis to be at Faustus’s elbow, egging him on, and found him lurking in 
the background or wrapped in some new variation of his cloak. All of which, how- 
ever, is not to say that his was not an intelligent and interesting performance. Of the 
rest, Mr. Hay Petrie made a fortunate appearance as a clown, and brought most 
praiseworthy grist to the mill of Marlowe’s humour that never got properly grinding. 
The seven deadly sins, save for Miss Wilson as Covetousness, were bad—this 
was the producer’s fault. They were better done at Cambridge, with that unforgettable 
Lechery. The setting, admirable in theory was not, in practice, entirely successful. 
The raised dais at the back became a confusion of books and blocks, and chairs that 
Mephistopholis had to move : it was too much like a glimpse “ behind ” ; the great 
occasion for its use—the conjuration of Helen—was missed ; or was the actress afraid 

of tripping, in her unaccustomed robes, down the steps ? 

2D 
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Faustus is a play that would go well in modern dress ; the student men might look 


other than beefeaters ; the two angels, good and bad, would be, in the most approved — 


style, projections of Faustus’s own personality, and the Masque of the Sins would bea 
hilarious, instead of a slightly lugubrious, interlude, with Successful Business Men to 


impersonate Gluttony, Envy and the rest. Meanwhile, the Phcenix serves and Faustus — 


ranks with its best revivals. 
That curious play, The Old Adam, is a satire on war and ample-tongued premiers. 


Miss Hamilton’s theme is that man’s instinct to kill is stronger than his love of — 


peace ; that, through every obstacle, blood will find a way. 

The first act shows, after some facetious dinner-conversation, the cabinet of 
Paphlagonia (it was another dramatist who observed “‘ what’s in a name?’’) meeting to 
discuss the prospect of war with a neighbour state. They are totally unprepared, 
defeat is sure—the Prime Minister speaks ; a cynical minister drinks whisky and then 
the Chief of the General Staff announces the discovery of a negative ray which will 
pulverise their foe’s guns, ships, and transport. ‘“‘ A bloodless victory,” says the 
Prime Minister, and the Cabinet, picturing themselves as the heroes of posterity, 
generously give some surplus glory to the inventor, who sits blinking as if he had just 
seen his own make-up in a mirror. The curtain descends on the Prime Minister still 
talking. In the second act, war is about to be declared. The inventor arrives with the 
ray that will pulverise Ruritania. Twelve strikes, the Prime Minister, having spoken, 
presses the button and—all their lights go out ! Ruritania has also discovered the ray. 
It is in Act III that, despite some painful moments of what is ironically called love- 
interest, Miss Hamilton’s theme comes out. Both countries are mechanically at a 
standstill, but both are at war. The old Adam has risen, and, deprived of guns, men 
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fight with spears : the navy is replaced by a fleet of fishing smacks, led by Joe Bunting 
of The Skylark, while admirals fish for shrimps. And so on. Then the troops march by, ~ 


singing Tipperary ; a pacifist bishop relents to bless, and the Prime Minister is 
exhilarated to exhort, them. Miss Hamilton, we felt, has been reading Mr. Shaw. 
But where he gaily skips, she follows on hands and knees. Satire should be subtle : 
the sentiment and humour of this play are frequently over-done, crude. There is a 
lady-doctor who belongs to the Aldwych farces more than to the Kingsway. And the 
cynical man who conceals beneath his mask a heart of gold, how well do we know him ! 
Who but he of all the ministers would lose his son in the war? This event, following 
on the racy fun of Mr. Byford’s rolling eye, seemed out of place, and the final appeal of 
Tipperary was grossly unfair. In the drawing of her characters Miss Hamilton was 
ruthlessly logical ; with the handling of her plot, she was not so strict. What happened 
to the food supplies, where did the soldiers get their boots, who made the paper, when 
all the factories were idle ? Nor did there seem any reason why the play should end 
where it did. We expected to see the soldiers, when their swords were gone, fighting 
with bare fists, and eventually returning to primitive rock-rolling. There is no limit te 
such a theme. Perhaps having followed Mr. Shaw thus far, Miss Hamilton is 
contemplating a pentateuch ? 

The acting, especially that of Mr. Fewlass Llewellyn as the Prime Minister, was 
very good, and the audience, in every sense of the word, friendly, received the piece 
with delight. 

R. H. 
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THE MOVIES 


LE BOSSU. Jean Kem. 
LE CHEVAL DE FER. Wittiam Fox. 
LE REVEIL. La Société pes Firms “ Rapia.’’ 


Weir ea, myself during the greater part of last month in Paris, I decided that 
& I would observe what the French were doing in the way of film production. 
I therefore bought a copy of Comoedia and scanned the list of current spectacles with 
an eye to choosing those of native origin. It proved a difficult task, for although there 
was an endless number of attractions, neatly divided for the reader’s convenience 
under the arrondissements in which the theatres were situated, there was a noticeable 
dearth of domestic productions. One could find American films in plenty, from the 
antique to the almost-new, and an occasional German or English one, but I detected 
only three which seemed to be what I wanted. Of those one turned out to be, 
after all, an American success of a year ago, and one a special performance affair with 
an English actress in the principal réle, leaving only Le Bossu to represent the latest 
stage of French cinema development. 

Le Bossu (The Hunchback) is characteristic in only one respect, its action. I do 
not know that the French are fonder of the swashbuckler melodrama than any other 
people, but it is certain that they do it better. Dumas, of course, furnishes the greatest 
examples, but both before and after him were written a thousand yarns of the gay 
noble young blade who enjoys great adventures, guides affairs and makes or retrieves 
his fortunes by the charm of his smile and the strength of his good right arm. 
Even when foreign authors attempt this sort of thing they frequently lay their scenes 
in France—as, for example, the Baroness Orczy in her Scarlet Pimpernel series. 

Le Bossu is of the conventional pattern—the young Chevalier Henri de Lagardére 
becomes involved in the affairs of the Duc de Nevers, who has contracted a secret 
marriage and is assassinated in consequence, giving Lagardére, as his dying bequest, 
custody of his infant daughter. Lagardére, after many adventures, unmasks the 
villain who had murdered the Duke and espoused his wife, and marries the girl, 
being awarded the title which had belonged to her father. All this to the accompani- 
ment of roisterous drinking, frequent fencing and the absolutely stereotyped comedy 
of the two brave but lowly companions who are always on the spot when needed. 
The whole resembles Dumas in the way that an American Wild West movie 
resembles Bret Harte. 

The French theatre is the most thoroughly moribund in Europe largely because it is 
endlessly repeating itself; it seems not unlikely that French cinemas will fall into 
the same slough through this same lack of enterprise and imagination. Le Bossu was 
not, after all, a purely haphazard selection in a suburban hall ; it was an important 
release in a boulevard theatre, corresponding toa West-End moving-picture house here. 
It has a certain right, therefore, to be considered representative, all the more so as one 
of the réles is played by a member of the Comédie-Frang¢aise ; and it seems to me that 
it promised very little. Outside of some good mob scenes and some effective individual 
acting it was no more advanced than the American cinemas of ten years ago. The 
photography was bad, at times even out of focus : the sets and production were as bad 
as in the average boulevard theatre, and the effects, technical as well as dramatic, 
totally lacking in subtlety. Of captions there were ten times too many, and these were 
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aggravated by the irritating convention of employing pseudo-gothic lettering because 
the action took place in olden times—these antique letters have more place in the 
1880’s than in the 1640’s. 


Two incidents of French cinema performances struck me at all the houses I 


visited, including this one—the fearful quality of the music, and the amusing series of _ 


advertisements offered in the intermissions. These latter, consisting of absurd little 
stories in motion pictures, with the moral ‘‘ Buy this or that product and you will be 
healthy, wealthy and wise” are among the most attractive features of these per- 
formances ; still, I prefer our custom of having no intermissions or very brief ones. 


Le Cheval de Fer turned out to be an old acquaintance, The Iron Horse, which hada — 


long run in New York last year—I do not know whetherit has yet been seen in London. ~ 


If not, it is no great loss. It is on the lowest possible plane—a mélange of dance halls 
and Indians and shooting, with the same kind of humour as Le Bossu in the form of 
three comic inseparable old soldiers. Pictures like this make one wonder whether it 


is not true, after all, that the movies may corrupt the world. The heroine of this story — 


is a noble young woman who, engaged of her own free will to a man who later turns 
out a villain, makes love to the hero without apprising her fiancé that her feelings 
towards him have changed, although so exigent for honour’s sake that she turns off 
the hero when he fights the other in self-defence after having given a promise not to 


do so. So great are her charms that a gang of half-caste labourers, unpaid and unfed, — 


leave off striking and go to work in answer to her charming appeal. Altogether a 
nauseous mixture, and if these are cinema morals, I marvel that Hollywood’s repu- 
tation is no worse. 

Le Réveil, which “‘ features’ Miss Isobel Elsom with a French cast, is, | understand, 
to be played in London, and I shall reserve my comment until then. The piece is an 
adaptation from M. Paul Hervieu. 


M. W. 
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THE FINE ARTS 


(HE ROYAL ARTILLERY MEMORIAL. Hyde Park 


Corner 


fODERN ENGLISH DECORATIVE ART 


‘MBROIDERIES. By Duncan Grant and Vanessa Bell. In- 
dependent Gallery 


S usual the discussion in the Press which has been aroused by Mr. David 
Jagger’s Royal Artillery Memorial has concentrated on a side issue and has 
missed the main point. On the one hand it is urged that to include the 
representation of a gun is improper because it seems to hold up for 

dmiration the cruel‘implements of war: on the other hand it is pointed out that war is 

ruel or that the question of cruelty does not come into the matter : that the memorial 

5 a whole is the sort of thing that those who served at the front will understand and 

ppreciate, and so on. The result is that if one attacks the monument, one is immedi- 

tely classed as a sentimentalist, or a pacifist who objects to the prominence given to a 

piece of artillery. 

It is as well therefore to state with emphasis at the outset that no legitimate objec- 
ion can be taken to the inclusion in a monument of a representation of a howitzer gun. 
[he only relevant question is whether the particular representation is sculpturally 
significant. 

Now there would undoubtedly be a certain significance even in an actual howitzer. 
This would be of two kinds. There would, first of all, be the fact of its being a wonder- 
ul piece of machinery fulfilling its purpose with such perfection. This, however, 
would be the case with any howitzer anywhere. In the second place there would be 
the fact that this particular howitzer had been set up ina prominent position to remind 
people of the Great War. This significance, however, would lie, not in the howitzer, 
but in the relation between the howitzer and its environment and the historical date 
of its erection. 

Neither of these two kinds of significance properly belongs to a work of art : because 
the work of art must consist of a personal, individual statement expressed in the 
ines and forms of the medium employed—in this case stone. Such a statement 
would not simply reproduce or copy the howitzer : it would express the sculptor’s 
sentiment about war. 

If Mr. Jagger had been commissioned to write a memorial ode about the activities 
of the Royal Artillery in the Great War and had confined himself to stating in writing 
the measurements of a gun, the English public would have appreciated immediately 
that that was not poetry at all—not even bad poetry. Yet when Mr. Jagger states in 
stone the bare measurements or proportions of a gun, the English public guilelessly 
mistakes these for sculptural poetry. ) 

Round the base of the monument Mr. Jagger has carved some figures and a frieze 
which do properly belong to the sphere of art. He has put something of himself into 
them. They do not simply reproduce an object, but endeavour to express a sentiment. 
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Actually the sentiment expressed is, in my opinion, crude and commonplace : ye 
it can be judged as art. The greater part of the monument, however, is just a copy 1 
stone of a gun and no more. i 

Sir Lawrence Weaver’s letter in the Times pointing out the vackwari 
of the English as compared with the Continental designs shown at the Pari | 
exhibition of decorative art deserved very serious attention, and it may get more th 
that : it may produce results. Had it been merely an expression of personal taste ‘| 
while none the less admirable, it would probably have been politely ignored by thos 
to whom it was primarily addressed, the British manufacturers. But it was a business 
warning. What Sir Lawrence Weaver said was that the British manufacturers ar | 
running the serious risk of losing their foreign markets because they do not supph 7 
in their industrial art products the kind of designs which nearly everyone abroad, if 
not at home, is looking for, and that the Continental manufacturers are eagerly 
catering for this demand and to a certain extent creating it. 

If we accept this statement as substantially true, it does not follow that we neal 
acclaim uncritically all the modern Continental designs. Although the Continental 
artists are constitutionally more lively, ingenious and enterprising than the 
English, they are unreliable. The mere fact that their designs have a modern tang 
about them, in the sense of being strange, clamorous, abrupt, does not prevent many 
of them from being inappropriate and, in the long run, wearisome. Yet it is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that there has been taking place a renaissance of decorative 

rt: there has been evolved a modern style which has more of the elements of a 
genuine style than anything that has appeared since the eighteenth century. And 
while on the Continent the young and vigorous talent has been fostered and encouraged 
by the manufacturers, in England it has been ignored if not suppressed. 

It is not that our manufacturers should have foreign designers or even send their 
own men to study the foreign styles. ‘There should be plenty of talent and invention 
over here, if only it were given the proper stimulus. Certainly for the kinds of decora- 
tive designing to which pictorial artists can readily turn their hands—theatre scenery, 
wallpapers, carpets, fabrics—there should be no shortage of capable artists. I do not 
suggest that, on principle, commissions for industrial art designs should generally be 
given to pictorial artists. No general principle can be laid down, but it is a fact that 
the modern movement originated with pictorial art ; moreover one of the reasons for 
the restlessness of modern pictorial artists is that many of them are really working 
in a wrong medium. They do not really want to paint pictures or make sculptures, 
they want to decorate: stirring in them is the motif of a new decorative music. 
But as they have no opportunity for expression in the proper medium, they turn 
out a hybrid, which is neither picture nor decoration (which must decorate something 
in particular). 

A fine example of successful designing by modern English painters has recently been 
afforded in the exhibition at the Independent Gallery of carpets and chair-seats 
designed by Mrs. Vanessa Bell and Mr. Duncan Grant. Both these artists possess a 
keen sensibility to colour, and Mr. Grant is a born decorator. He expresses himself 
in colour and design with perhaps greater facility than in representational, pictorial 
work. Both his large carpet and chair-seats are extraordinarily beautiful. There is 
also a poignant sensitiveness in the colour harmonies of Mrs. Bell’s designs. The 
comparative failure of the two other exhibitors, Mr. Roger Fry and Mr. Wyndham 
Tryon, whose designs were painstaking, but somehow uninteresting, shows the 
difficulty of the work, and is a practical confutation of the suggestion, which is often 
made, that the modern style is just a trick devoid of any individuality. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


IHINESE SCULPTURE FROM THE FIFTH TO THE FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. 4 vols. By Dr. Oswatp Siren. Ernest Benn. 14 guineas. 


IN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF CHINESE SCULPTURE. By 
_LeicH AsHTON. Ernest Benn. 453s. 


HAT sculpture has never been regarded in China asa fine art seems a paradoxical 
thing to say of a country in which at one time it was essential for members of the 
uling dynasty, including the princesses, to be skilled at casting a statue. Yet both 
r. Ashton and Dr. Oswald Siren say that this was so. The reason is that Chinese 
ulpture (which reached its zenith before 1000 a.D.), served exclusively religious 
irposes and was for the most part an expression of Buddhism. The all-important 
hing was not the artist nor even his work, but the religious reality represented by the 
vork. The medieval sculptors of Europe were in a parallel position, and they, too, 
reated an art of sublime beauty. And it is, of course, this beauty of Chinese sculpture 
—a beauty that can now be appreciated by persons who know little of the Han and 
Vei and ‘Tang dynasties or even of Buddhism—which justifies the laborious historical 
searches that Europeans are now making into this remote art, and gives a romantic 
alue to the travels in China of Dr. Siren with his camera. Dr. Siren is silent about 
1ese travels, but their fruitful results are to be seen in the magnificent series of photo- 
raphs, mainly of sculptures still in China and often hidden in dark caves, which fills 
hree of his large volumes. Mr. Ashton also gives some excellent reproductions, 
hiefly of pieces in European and American collections, and his historical 
utline provides an admirable introduction to the subject. He himself describes 
: as a collection of notes, a proper history not being possible at the present 
tage of our knowledge. He has, however, managed to give a fairly coherent and sys- 
smatic account. He finds three different stages in the Buddhist sculpture: the 
rst is that of primitive inspiration when the sculptor “ portrays his divinities as 
istant and impersonal beings of fearful beauty.” That was in the fifth century A.D. 
‘he sixth-century sculptor begins to “‘ humanize his image; grace and rhythmic 
isplay are called into play.’’ Later, in Tang times, he loses the sense of the divinity 
f his god and concentrates on the personal loveliness of the statues. These corres- 
ond fairly closely to the three technical stages noted by Dr. Siren in what he terms 
ne ‘‘ evolution ” of Chinese sculpture. The first is the archaic period of stiff drapery 
nd relatively linear rhythms. In the second period the method of treatment is more 
lastic, and the figures, although still quite static, are conceived in the round. In the 
eriod of maturity the figures are felt under the garments, the folds of which are 
andled with freedom and ease : in general, the human aspect of the figures is brought 
ito greater prominence. As Dr. Siren points out, the development is similar to that 
f Italian painting. The Chinese never passed, however, into the great humanistic 
rt of the Renaissance and although, owing to the diversity of forms in which the 
uddha appeared, there is no lack of variety in the statues, and portraits of priests 
nd famous men were sometimes included, the range of interest is comparatively 
mited. Dr. Siren seems to think that this is an advantage: he even goes as far as 
ating that ‘‘ it reveals a spiritual attainment and a perfect equipoise which are beyond 
1e ideals of Western life and art.”” We in England are only too familiar with this 
se exaltation of a distant and only half-understood art. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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BIOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. Words by E. C. BENTLEY. Pictures by G. K. 
CHESTERTON. Werner Laurie. 6s. y 


A LYTTEL BOOKE OF NONSENSE. By R. D. Cayme Press, Kensington. 6s. 
FLOWINGS. By Pures Russet. i 


T last there is a new edition of Biography for Beginners, and at last the authorship 
is made clear. The words, in the original issue, were ascribed to “ Edmune 
Clerihew, B.A.” Everybody who hadn’t private information, assuming that ther 
couldn’t be two people in the world clever enough to write them, took it that the nam 
was a pseudonym of Mr. Chesterton’s. The author of Trent’s Last Case has now put hi 
full name on the book. Ina long prefatory poem Mr. Bentley remarks on the chang 
He is glad that there is a demand for a new edition, and : 
To have enriched and refined 
The universal mind 
Affords some measure, 
Of not ignoble pleasure. 


He adds: 
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If I may glance briefly at a 

Purely personal matter, 

I would refer to a change on that vital page 
Technically known as the title-page. 


When first it dawned upon mankind, 
Biography for Beginners was signed 
(For reasons with which I will not weary you) 
With the name of E. Clerihew. 


I am not without a claim 

To the use of that honourable name, 
Which those who happened to be listening 
Heard bestowed on me at my christening. 


But (for reasons which would only bore you) 
The name on the edition before you 

Has been changed—I hope not detrimentally 
—To Edmund Clerihew Bentley. 


So, as Browning says, “‘ here they are, my fifty men and women.” There is Sit 
Christopher Wren : 

Sir Christopher Wren 

Said, “‘ I am going to dine with some men 

If anybody calls, 

Say I am designing St. Paul’s.’ 


There is Clive: 
What I like about Clive 
Is that he is no longer alive. 
There is a great deal to be said 
For being dead. 
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r. Chesterton’s illustrations are wonderful : magnificent comic drawing in an 
tirely personal style, emphasising gloriously every point in the text. This book, 
me of the funniest of our time, has never had the recognition it deserves. Readers in 
‘alifornia, Arabia, the Solomon Islands, Thibet, and Poland may all take it from me 
nat they will be perfectly safe in ordering it. Wherever it goes it becomes a household 
et. 

-©R. D.”’s book is also a reprint. It is not so easy to quote from, and its appeal is 


There was a young fellow of Brill, 
Who supported the Parliament Bill ; 
Though he’d larger ideas 
For reforming the Peers, 
And suggested a shorter way still. 


But the lines are suddenly illuminated when we see opposite them an absurd woodcut 
“rom some such book as the Nuremburg Chronicle in which a person with a coronet on, 
srussed like a fowl, is being thrown into a river. There is an almost unbelievable 
aptness to its illustration in this one : 
There was an old lady of Lee 
Who thought that her Chow had a flea: 
She was so much afraid 
That she rang for her maid ; 
But the Butler said, ‘‘ Leave it to me.” 


This work should be a supplement to all collections of early printed books. 

Mr. Russell’s book is printed in London by the Caledonian Press, Swinton Street, 
W.C.1 ; but there is no publisher’s name or price on the copy which we have 
received. It is impossible not to give it a prominent position here because the author 
gives at least one token of great originality. The inside margin of each page is per- 
forated, as the divisions between stamps on a sheet are perforated, and he preludes 
the book with : “ To the Reader it is suggested that those poems which he does not 
care for may be detached along the perforated line and discarded. Rarely is there 
more than one poem in any one volume which one wishes permanently to preserve. 
The rest may be handed to friends whose tastes are different, or to any convenient 
person.” For me, I certainly shall not tear out a page: I don’t like to suggest that one 
reason is that complete copies may become very scarce in future. The manner of 
Mr. Russell may be exhibited in one poem which he calls Efficiency : 

From far I heard the newsboys shouting a government had fallen. 
Somewhere a telephone’s taut bell teased and iterated. 

Yet there I stood 

and watched the ripples 

chase themselves 

across a pail of water. 


There are many worse poems than this and many less modest writers than Mr. 
Russell. 
Li Grae 
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FICTION 


THE INFORMER. By Liam O’FLaHeErtTy. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
THE PROFESSOR’S HOUSE. By Witta CaTHeR. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
WINTER. By Lapistas St. REymMont. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN WITH RED HAIR. By Hucu Watpote. Macmillan. 
7s. Od. 


F I were called upon to select the best novel by a young writer which I have 
reviewed in these pages during the present year, I should without serious © 
misgivings name Mr. Liam O’Flaherty’s The Informer. There have been cleverer, © 
more versatile, better-written books by the younger generation of novelists, but none © 
which comes closer to greatness. It is the story of a vivid, powerful figure who sets — 
into motion his own Nemesis by one of the most dastardly of sins, and is pursued by it~ 
through an enthralling narrative to a merited and inevitable doom. The hero, © 
Gypo Nolan, is a figure of primitive stature, herculean in strength, but with the brain 
of a baboon ; he betrays to the police his bosom friend, Francis McPhillip, who 
has murdered a man in a political feud, receiving for his treachery twenty pounds. 
From the moment he leaves the police station with the money he begins weaving the 
mesh of his own conviction ; his fears and his stupidity together lead him to unnatural 
actions, uncalled-for denials, until he virtually forces the revolutionary organisation, 
of which he and McPhillip had both been members, to perceive his guilt and wreak 
upon him the short and exemplary punishment which necessity compels them to visit 
upon traitors. Of course, like his famous Biblical prototype, Gypo’s act avails him 
naught; he gets drunk upon the proceeds and flings them away in a brothel, ironically 
in a superior brothel, away from the side of the humble prostitute who had be- 
friended him in need, ard she, frantic at the insult, in turn betrays him to his enemies 
after he has made a thrilling escape from their clutches. In order to describe 
adequately the brilliance of Mr. O’Flaherty’s book it would be necessary to repeat in 
detail, step by step, the closely-knit episodes of Nolan’s fall; but this would be unfair to 
the author asastory-teller. The entire novelisasuccession of scenes of rare and exciting 
beauty in themselves, indispensable in the construction of the final effect, such scenes 
as Gypo’s wild night in the brothel and his trial before Gallagher, the complex head of 
the secret organisation ; the escape and the final killing are no less than magnificent— 
they are of that type of melodrama infused with spiritual meaning which partakes of 
the greatness of tragedy. 

One of the principal defects of young novelists is that they precipitate themselves 
too rapidly upon generalities, drawing universal conclusions from their own little set 
of data which are either unconvincing or unimportant. I suspect privately that this 
failing is especially marked in Irish writers, but I have no desire to dispute this point 
publicly. If it is true there are reasons for it; it is a characteristic of tense and eager 
temperaments. Mr. O’Flaherty stumbles in this fashion several times. He says, for 
instance : 


They kissed passionately, with strange abandonment. They sat for a minute, with 
their cheeks together, hardly conscious of anything but of a strange exaltation that was 
undefinable. A hot feeling of joyous exaltation pervaded their bodies. But it was not 
the exaltation of love. It was an abandoned sadness born of grief. The grief of two 
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human souls clinging together for solace. It was beautiful and pure like love, that 
exaltation, born of fear, and of the eternal melancholy of the entrammelled Irish soul, 
struggling in bondage. 


These last lines, sincere as their author obviously is in their utterance, seem to me 
forced in manner and fortuitous as to their sentiment. How far less effective they, or 
any similar generality, must be than the observation of specific details is obvious by 
comparison with such a passage as the one where the men draw lots to determine who 
shall be Gypo’s executioner. The lots are three matchsticks, two long and a short ; 
the two long ones have already been drawn, and only the fatal one remains. 

Hackett stumbled forward. He reached for the short match that Mulholland held 
out to him with a strange smile. 

“It’s your shot, comrade,”’ whispered Mulholland. 

Hackett grasped the match and crushed it into fragments immediately. He threw the 
little bundle away in terror. He rubbed his palms slowly. Then he struck his right coat 
pocket suddenly with his hand. He laughed. 

“ Good Lord!” he blubbered, “‘ I thought I’d lost me penknife.” 


This is completely convincing, whereas the other is right. Passionate observation 
has an authority in fiction to which philosophic reflection, no matter how heartfelt, 
cannot pretend. 

Miss Cather’s new book must be considered as the study of a man passing through 
the critical interval between middle and old age, else it is difficult to discover its raison 
détre. Itisthe story of Professor St. Peter, a gentleman and a scholar, during a short 
period in his middle fifties ; he begins as a family man, secure in his affectionate 
relations with his wife and daughters, ripe in intellectual powers and attainments, . 
and passes through a spiritual crisis, which leaves him sapped and worn, but recon- 
ciled : 

. . . He had never learned to live without delight. And he would have to learn to, 
just as, in a Prohibition country, he supposed he would have to learn to live without 
sherry. Theoretically he knew that life is possible, may even be pleasant, without joy, 


without passionate griefs. But it had never occurred to him that he might have to live 
like that. 


This crisis, which supplies the climax to the book, is precipitated by several factors, 
but none of them, nor even all of them together, are sufficient in themselves unless we 
assume that the principal factor working in the Professor is that of 'Time’s chemistry. 
That granted all is clear, notably the repeated yearning for the scenes of his child- 
hood and his distaste for the love, work and honours of his adult life. 

Nevertheless the book remains slight, or, rather, its various parts and phases are 
slenderly linked. The first motif is the reluctance of the Professor to move from his 
old and uncomfortable house to the lavish new one, a perfectly comprehensible 
emotion in itself ; then his relations with his family, his wife, his daughters, his sons- 
in-law. And, most important of all in the attention the author devotes to it, the post- 
humous influence of a beloved former pupil, who had enriched the eldest daughter, his 
fiancée, by his bequest of a lucrative patent, and the Professor himself by the dearest 
friendship of his life. The whole part played by this pupil, ‘Tom Outland, in the book 
is curious ; at one time it breaks off altogether to become exclusively the narrative of 
Outland’s archzological investigations in the south-west. This shifting of interest will 
bear only the one explanation, namely, that Miss Cather desired to reveal the Pro- 
fessor’s mind as it swept over the wide panorama of his past before turning to make 
the last great descent which concludes the travels of every man on this earth. And 
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considered this way, she evokes in her readers moods of perfect sympathy for the 
cultured, detached, delicately-minded man as he reflects upon the joys and sorrows of 
his full, well-employed life. No modern writer save Anatole France could have treated 
this mood of retrospection better nor more tenderly. ; 

But Miss Cather, despite her rare talents and fine perceptions, has disappointingly 
allowed herself to fall in line with a tendency only too familiar in present-day American 
writers—to play the schoolmistress. There are already too many folk with not a tithe — 
of her gifts ready and willing to teach their compatriots good taste, right codes of 
decency, proper manners or morals. Having made the Professor what he is, Miss 
Cather might have assumed that her readers would sympathise with his distaste of 
his exuberant son-in-law’s exploitation of the memory of his wife’s dead lover. But 
no, she must pause and insist by reiteration, from one side and another, how bad is — 
Marsellus’s taste so to act ; and not in this case alone, but in others, she is not satisfied 
to let the man’s acts speak for themselves and paint him, but she must rub it in that he 
is a vulgar creature, even if of good heart. At one time I literally thought that the 
authoress meant to give me a lecture on the proper instruments to use for eating. 
Miss Cather is far too good an artist, too important a figure in English letters, to let 
herself follow Mrs. Wharton in some of the less inspired tendencies of the latter’s 
New England conscience. 

The second volume of M. St. Reymont’s four-volume novel The Peasants increases — 
considerably one’s respect for the judgment of the Nobel Prize committee ; the uncer- 
tainty that was naturally felt in attempting to judge so large a work by one of its parts 
only is now largely dispelled, and one begins to see emerging a really great work of 
fiction. If the third and fourth parts of The Peasants further this impression in the same 
degree our literature will have been enriched by a masterpiece. 

Winter begins with a description of the swift encroachment of the season of wind, 
ice and cold upon the little Polish village which is the scene of the entire book. I 
recall no passage in fiction which more vividly presents the terror and hopelessness 
which the vindictive rage of nature can arouse in the breasts of a poor land-supported 
community. Not even Mr. Hardy has been more successful in setting a drama in 
movement under the overshadowing influence of these forces. The hates and — 
greeds and passions which play themselves out in the subsequent pages are 
heightened to an immeasurable degree by this opening passage, which, recurrent and 
varied, serves as a counterpoint to the events which are to follow. 

The action itself is tense and exciting. The author carries on the story of Antek 
after he is driven from his father’s house on the latter’s marriage with the girl Yagna. 
Only now the son instead of the father is the central figure, and developes a stature 
greater even than that of Boryna in Autumn. The latter book, it will be recalled, had 
already planted the seeds of tragedy in Antek’s love for his father’s bride. In this 
portion these seeds come to full flower, and the passion of the two, which in its 
revelation arouses the homicidal hatred of Boryna and the jealous misery of Hanka, 
the infatuated man’s wife, results in drama of stark grandeur. 

Accompanying this private tragedy is the larger, more communal one, of the 
peasants’ jealous fear for their land. The forest to which they have ancient rights, and 
upon which numbers of them depend for their livelihood, is threatened, and they are 
determined at all costs to protect themselves; M. St. Reymont, with consummate 
art, makes us conscious of the importance of this problem, of the importance of their 
land to the men who make their meagre living upon it, a living in cold, wet, bleak 
misery, working always up to the very margin of existence, where any mishap, any 
deprivation of their few rights, will plunge them into starvation. The uprising at the 
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end, which solves by violence both their own and the Borynas’ problems, is an 
inevitable outcome of this hovering fear. 

The pace of The Peasants is very slow, and may render it less readable to some. But 
this measure is indispensable for the purposes of the book. A contraction of space 
implies an extension in time—the converse is illustrated in the picaresque novels, or 
better, in Shakespeare’s historical plays, where time is compressed, even to distortion, 
to permit of large movements in space. A very close analogy to M. St. Reymont’s 
methods in this respect is again Mr. Hardy. 

The Portrait of a Man with Red Hair is a venture by Mr. Walpole into the field of 
the “ shocker.”’ It is not altogether successful, largely because of Mr. Walpole’s kind- 
hearted dislike of painting his villains too black. He is so fearful lest we should 
misunderstand and dislike his red-headed master mind that he halts his story over 
and over again to assure us that the man is not really so bad, merely the unfortunate 
victim of a single kink. We do not like our crime stories that way, I am sure. No 
trace of whitewash must remain on the villain, let us shoot him at the end or tumble 
him over a precipice with a hearty good will. Nevertheless, although they in no way 
help his tale, there is something charming as always in Mr. Walpole’s sentiments 


for Cornwall and its beauties. 
” MILTON WALDMAN 
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LITERARY HISTORY & CRITICISM 


BEN JONSON. Edited by C. H. Herrorp and Percy Simpson. Vols. I and II. 
The Man and His Work. Oxford University Press. Two vols. 42s. 


RESTORING SHAKESPEARE. A Critical Analysis of the Misreadings in — 
Shakespeare’s Works. By Leon KELLNeR, Ph.D. Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE: CRITICISM. By C. M. Haines, M.A. Oxford 


University Press. tos. 6d. 


fi Boss first two volumes of the Oxford Ben Jonson, edited by Messrs. C. H. Herford. 
and Percy Simpson, offer a life and character of Ben Jonson, with reprints of all 
the documentary sources ; and separate critical introductions to all of the Works, which 
are to be collected in the subsequent volumes. The editors seem to have determined 
to convey a very clear impression of the character of Jonson in their introduction, 
and have succeeded admirably. The life is written with sympathy and a spice of 
humour, all too rare in weighty standard editions of this importance. It must be 
confessed that the laugh sometimes goes against Ben Jonson. 

He seems to have been a pleasantly sociable being when his self-esteem was not 
threatened, but almost ferocious in defence of himself. Thus it is not hard, from the 
Conversations recorded by Drummond, to invent a convincing picture of their 
companionship. Drummond did what Jonson loved: he admired without reserve. 
Every word the great man dropped, young Drummond picked up as gold. One can 
see him eagerly enquiring, throwing out hints and leading questions, and belittling 
himself that Jonson might be-big himself. Jonson liked him, though he probably 
despised him, and played the big man to his heart’s content. He had less chance 
in better company, for he seems to have been intensely jealous of others more his 
equals in intellect, excepting only Francis Bacon, and took revenge too often in 
outrageous damning, depending for his effect more on force than on subtlety. 

Shakespeare, he said, wanted art: Jonson, it seems, wanted humanity ; and if 
Shakespeare did not retort in such terms on Jonson’s lack, he knew of the two 
categories of artists and closed one or two of his sonnets in words that show he knew 
his own strength as well as his lack of “‘ art.” 

But since he died, and poets better prove, 
Theirs for their style I'll read, his for his love. 


Here are the two kinds of readers by whom great writers have their immortality : the 
students, who read Jonson for his style, and the others, the multitude, who choose 
their literary gods for love. 

To do him justice, however, Jonson wished to be read by students. Perhaps he 
had not the manners and gifts to make a popular appeal; at any rate he openly 
scorned popularity, and often wilfully flouted it. No new psychology is necessary to 
tell us that this may have been a cloak hiding his comparative failure. When, at the 
close of the Hymenaet, Jonson introduced an epithalamium modelled on Catullus 
and the audience would have no more than the first stave, he took his revenge by 
printing it in its entirety, with a preface announcing his hearty forgiveness of “ their 
ignorance whom it chanceth not to please.” It was like Jonson to take refuge and 
consolation in a preface of his own convictions. 
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By a strange irony of circumstance this intellectually proud artist and scholar was 
driven to devote his attention to the most ephemeral of all literary forms, the Masque. 
But Jonson was no Laodicean. He took even this toy of court ladies seriously ; in 
his hands the thing became—if no trumpet, an organised orchestra. He was com- 
pelled by his noble employers to treat the ragged conventions of Masque with some 
respect ; but in following the custom he changed it, remodelling it within its own 
limits, determined above all things to give and maintain in it a high literary quality. 
In the Oxford Ben Fonson the long chapters on ‘“‘ Masques and Entertainments ”’ will 
be read with the greatest interest. 

The History of the Masque, and subsequently the critical following of Jonson’s 
own enlargement of it, are comprised in this section, which is a model of how a 
scholar should handle the complex mass of information that his patience has un- 
earthed. If there is anything to complain of in the critical introductions in the second 
volume, it is too great a desire to please everybody. A slight uncertainty, present in 
the style, and most to be noticed in the introduction to the poems, produces a degree 
of dissatisfaction in the reader. It is as though the writer praises, where he can praise, 
against his instincts. It introduces a thousand qualifying clauses, and throws the 
burden of decision over to the reader, though no reasonable reader can object to that. 
This may well be by compulsion of Jonson himself ; for I confess I never met a man 
who would praise Jonson without qualification, or utterly condemn him. The un- 
qualified admiration that he desired he never won ; in many efforts to prove himself 
superior to criticism he spattered himself with the mud of controversy : he used the 
art he boasted to defend his self-esteem, and damaged it a little in the process. 

In Restoring Shakespeare Professor Leon Kellner gives England the result of fifteen 
years’ labour on the text of Shakespeare, and it is obviously impossible to do justice 
to his work in any short notice such as this. His method has been patient and thorough. 
Several years were first of all spent in the examination of Elizabethan manuscripts ; 
the hand-writing of Shakespeare’s day was studied letter by letter, so that possible 
mistakes of scribe, reader, or compositor might be classified as far as possible. 
Professor Kellner’s book carries as an appendix a complete alphabet of facsimile 
manuscript letters in all their various forms. This alone makes the book valuable for 
students working on similar lines. All possible textual errors are then classified, and ex- 
amples of a specific error are arranged : (a) corrected when the folio was reprinted from 
the Quartos ; or (b) an emendation suggested by one of the many commentators, and 
generally accepted and adopted ; or (c) new emendations made by Professor Kellner 
and justified because they correct a supposed misreading or misprint, proved not 
unlikely by the divisions (a) and (b) above. Naturally one turns with most excitement 
to these new readings ; especially as one is inclined to agree with the remark in the 
preface suggesting that a foreigner enjoys a chance of noticing faulty or difficult 
passages which would escape the English eye by reason of custom or long acquain- 
tance. But although there has not been time to examine all the new readings, I have 
been through several plays under guidance of the index, and must confess to some 
disappointment. In Tempest III 3. 84, we read: “ Bravely the figure of this harpy 
hast thou/Performed my Ariel; a grace it had, devouring/Of my instruction hast 
thou nothing bated/On what thou hadst to say.”’ Professor Kellner’s difficulty is with 
devouring. He remarks : “‘ There is no sense to be got out of this. I conjecture : 
agrac’d it hard denouncing.” It, of course, should read its in this connection. The 
Cambridge text corrects this passage simply enough by placing a colon after devouring: 
meaning Ariel’s performance of the harpy had a devouring grace. But Professor 
Kellner, with some reason, rejects this. The entry of Ariel disguised as a harpy begins 
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with a bitter piece of denouncing. In the new emendation Prospero commends Ariel’s 
artistic acting of this duty. But there is a principle applied by most commentators 
which Professor Kellner does not always follow—the principle of “ the least alteration 
necessary.” This principle justifies the Cambridge alteration. But Professor Kellner 
asks : Is Shakespeare likely to have made Prospero’s comment on Ariel’s lifelike 
imitation of a harpy: ‘‘ It had a devouring grace’? He thinks it an inappropriate 
remark. For every alteration that he makes in producing his new reading, v for n, 
r for n, he can give accepted examples elsewhere. Whatever we may think of the ~ 
questions he raises and the solutions he offers, we must admit that they have some force — 
even if, as in this instance I think, we feel obliged finally to reject his emendations. 

In Winter’s Tale I 2. 337, the usual editions of Shakespeare read : “‘ Provided 
that when he’s removed, your highness/Will take again your queen as yours at first,/ 
Even for your son’s sake ; and thereby for sealing/The injury of tongues in courts — 
and kingdoms/Known and allied to yours.” Professor Kellner’s difficulty is with 
for sealing ; he suggests forestalling (again justifying his correction by similar mistakes — 
elsewhere) and this reading we accept at once. Ten new readings are suggested for 
Hamlet, and only one (if that) appears acceptable and advisable. It must be admitted, 
however, that many of Professor Kellner’s emendations, if they do not at once satisfy 
the reader, at least start his mind off along new lines of inquiry. On the whole the 
book is bound to be of importance, first of all for its clever application of a scientific — 
system of classification to textual errors, as well as for its most valuable appendix 
of examples from Elizabethan scripts ; and probably a careful consideration of each 
emendation in turn will discover many useful new readings. I shall hope to point out 
some of these in a later chronicle. 

It is a pleasure to read Mr. C. M. Haines’s lively survey of Shakespearean Criticism 
in France, a book full of fair judgments, which covers the ground from Voltaire to 
Victor Hugo with exceptional order and clarity, and it is strange to find how much of 
this great battle of Art raged round the personal figure of Voltaire and his pronounce- 
ments. It was essentially a war for freedom, much more than a quarrel about the 
virtues of Shakespeare, and this is the only instance where Voltaire was on the wrong 
side. Some readers will think Mr. Haines particularly kind in his treatment of 
Voltaire. His book always keeps that nice balance between the historical and funda- 
mental, which allows us to see the men of this battle royal of art as persons and, at the 
same time, as symbols of critical ideas. The conquest of France by Shakespeare 
many years after his death makes quite an exciting drama in Mr. Haines’s essay ; 
it is also one of the greatest of human victories, and outdoes in importance all the 
bloody excursions of Napoleon. 


FRANK KENDON 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


THE LETTERS OF MADAME. Vol. II. 1709-1722. Translated and edited 
by GERTRUDE ScoTT STEVENSON. Arrowsmith. 18s. 


ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. As seen by Some Friends. Edited by 
tee: H.Ryre. Bell. 8s. 6d. 


MORE CHANGES MORE CHANCES. By H. W. Nevinson. Nisbet. 15s. 


TWENTY YEARS OF MY LIFE. (1867-1887). By Louise Joprinc. The 
Bodley Head. 16s. 


ccs ha people have a way of improving in appearance as they grow old. 
Character finds a way through—not that Madame was nearly as ill-favoured as 
she would have us believe. Still, the portrait in Vol. II of her delightful letters strikes 
one as a more genial presentment than her earlier picture. The corners of her mouth 
have actually turned up with age. The times were out of joint, the end of the long 
reign was in sight, and Le Roi Soleil was setting in gloom and disaster. Famine at 
home, defeat abroad. In vain was the royal plate pawned, war as ever was proving an 
expensive luxury. Madame writes : 
You are greatly mistaken when you think no lamentations are heard here. Night and 
day we hear nothing else. The famine is so terrible that children have devoured each 
other. The king is determined to go on with the war. 


No wonder there were riots in Paris, but the king was still popular : 
These Parisians whose wrath dies so swiftly are thoroughly good folk. Yesterday 


they were all at the Market Place and behaved in a very orderly manner, but they hate 
Madame de Maintenon just as much as they love the king and the royal family. 


It almost seems as if nothing but hunger can make a people disloyal. 


Madame was a good hater, and writes of her béte nozre : 


The late king’s mistresses did not tarnish his honour so much as the old bawd he 
married. She brought terrible trouble upon France. 


Whether she made corn dear and brought about the famine, and aided the king’s 
Ministers to rob him, may be doubted, but she was directly responsible for “ the 
persecution of the Protestants,” and Madame’s grievance was a personal one. Madame 
de Maintenon resented her intimacy with Louis XIV, and apparently thought it was 
her influence that prevented the king from making their marriage public. ‘Then she had 
arranged the marriage of Philippe D’Orléans against his own inclinations and his 
mother’s wishes, and did her best to persuade the king to appoint the Duc de Maine 
Regent after his death ; and would in fact have succeeded, had not public feeling been 
too strong, for, although the king on his death-bed declared to Philippe D’Orléans 
that he had made a will about which he would have no complaints, when the will was 
disclosed he found himself Regent only in name, supplanted by the king’s illegitimate 
son. 

Madame’s view was probably right : 

The king himself was good and just but the old woman so dominated him that he did 
nothing but what she and the Ministers wished. 


and the ministers were usually ‘‘ creatures of the old wretch.” It may even be as she 
suggests, that the old king, ill and tired, gave way for peace and quiet because he felt 
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that wills are not always literally regarded. The Duc de Maine was not lacking in — 
intelligence, but had one fatal defect, he had no courage. The Duc d’Orléans had, ~ 
on his side, the army, who remembered his brilliant service as a general, and a majority 
of the parliament charged with opening and executing the royal testament. The — 
result was never in doubt. The Duc de Maine bowed to the storm, and Madame’s 
son became Regent of France. 

Indolent and dissolute though he may have been, with the temperament that 
makes a parade rather of vice than virtue, the Regent had the making of a great — 
king. He had a balanced mind and a sense of conduct. Though he died quite young ~ 
he had begun to feel responsibility : 

I have no news to tell except that I have heard something which gives me the greatest 
joy, and that is, my son has finished with his mistresses because he thinks he cannot lead — 
the sort of life that would be a bad example for the king. 


The thing that pleased him most was the popular saying : 


When anything is done against the Regent’s own person he forgives it, but when it 
is a question of something against us, he will have no joking and sees we have justice. 


Kings whose private lives are scandalous often discharge their public duties with a 
scrupulous sense of duty. Unfortunately, history tells us, the converse is equally 
true. This may be why people were apt to distrust good kings. They certainly have a 
way of provoking revolutions. The great mistake of the new regime was calling in Law 
to put French finance on its legs. Louis XIV had considered the scheme, but had 
rejected it, not on economic but theological grounds: Law was not a Catholic. At — 
first all went well ; 

He pays the late king’s dreadful debts and lessens taxation . . . wood costs only 
half what it did and the import duties on wine, meat and everything consumed in Paris 
have been abolished. 


This made him for a time a popular success: also he had disarmed criticism by 
becoming a Catholic. Socially, “‘ Law is so run after that he has no rest day or night— 
a Duchess kisses his hands before everyone.” Nothing is thought of but Law’s 
Bank—and everyone gets rich. The way of such finance is uniform. 
It is inconceivable what immense wealth there is in France now. Everyone speaks in 
millions. 
But it does not last very long, the bank notes begin to slump. Madame writes, “‘ I 
wish these bank notes were consigned to Hell fire,” and the Mississippi Scheme 
turns out no better. 
My son has been forced to deprive Law, who was formerly worshipped as a god, of 
his charge. He has had to be given guards, and his life is not safe. It is dreadful to see 
in what a terrible state of fear the man is. 


But when he had to go, his farewell to the Regent was : 


Sire, I have made great mistakes and I made them because I am human, but you will 
find neither malice nor rascality in my conduct. 


And such was the judgment of St. Simon, who did not like the man and mistrusted 
his finance. ‘This second volume maintains to the full the interest of the first. 

Arthur Christopher Benson As Seen by Some Friends is an attempt to give those who 
did not know him, some picture of what must have been a charming personality. 
He had at any rate the rare gift of inspiring personal affection. Whether he 
would have been a success as Head Master of Eton we shall never know. It would have 
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been a very interesting experiment. His influence would probably have tended to 
develop individual character, and temper the extravagant cult of athleticism. 
Mr. Edward Lyttelton, who was chosen in his stead, has no doubt on the point. He 
writes of his subject with engaging frankness : ‘‘ My object has been rather to discuss 
a certain limitation of his powers, his aspirations and his view of life.’ This he does 
with great conscientiousness ; there is no lapidary nonsense about this successor 
of Dr. Keate. “ A certain lack of robustness in his character” is not spared. ‘‘Criti- 
cism gave him acute pain ”’—nor did he enjoy the parodies of his books so much as 
his friend the Head. 

_ The great popularity of his writings is explained by the fact that he wrote for a 
public which prefers writings ‘‘ which make little demand on the intellect and only a 
tempered demand on the conscience.” They are read, so this candid critic points out, 
in doubtful English, “‘ for the same reason as young people go to the Cinema.” Yet 
we are very properly reminded, “ his public would have been trebled if he had ever 
pandered to the popular taste for coarseness,’ a restraint which has, we gather, 
Mr. Lyttelton’s full approval. 

There can be no doubt Mr. Benson was happier as Master of Magdalene, a post 
he seems to have filled to the satisfaction of all. He would have been an ideal 
Dean in one of Trollope’s cathedral towns. Apparently not a happy man, his 
philosophy, we gather from Dr. James’s paper, was lacking in humour. He was 
amused “‘ by jokes of a simplicity as elemental as the butter slide at the pantomime ” 
—and the examples we are given of his fun are singularly depressing. This is be- 
trayed by his paper on pensioners, which is included. He is very upset by their 
unesthetic life and surroundings. It never occurs to him that they probably enjoyed 
their own life and outlook, squalid though it all seemed to Mr. Benson, quite as much 
as if it had been seen through a college window. 

The college window would have no attractions for Mr. Nevinson except as a target. 
He is a born fighter, and always on the side of the under-dog, if possible. Yet he 
writes with the greatest good-nature of his enemies ; he bears no malice, even for 
their being in the right. His nature seems incapable of disliking anyone. One gathers 
he has managed even to persuade himself that he liked the Militant Suffragettes. Few 
people can have had a more varied life. As war correspondent, investigator into the 
Congo atrocities, where he did invaluable service (even here he refused to share in the 
unfair attack on the Cadburys), and a valued member of the brilliant staff of the 
Nation, he made his mark. A most interesting volume, disconnected it is true, but 
then, so was the life it describes. 

There have been a great many volumes printed of late dealing with the times and 
manners of the Twenty Years of My Life here depicted, but there is always room for 
another which gives us so pleasant a picture of a remarkable period. Mrs. Jopling 
Rowe as an artist of great talent knew everyone in the literary and artistic world. 
It is a story of a brave, and, one is glad to gather, successful struggle against severe 
odds, told with great charm and distinction, and will be read with enjoyment by many 
who will find agreeably recalled a phase of social life that has gone for ever. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS 


MARTIN OF OLD LONDON. By Hersert StrRaNG. Milford. 2s. 6d. 

BARCLAY OF THE GUIDES. By Herpert Stranc. Milford. 53. 

COPPERNOB BUCKLAND. By Lawrence R. Bourne. Milford. 2s. 6d. 

DIMSIE—HEAD GIRL. By Dorita Farruie Bruce. Milford. 5s. 

MORE CAMP FIRE YARNS. By M. Stuart Lane. Milford. 35. 6d. 

A SUMMER FRIENDSHIP. By Vioter Brapiey. Milford. 3s. 6d. 

OLWYN’S SECRET. By Herpert Stranc. Milford. 1s. 

RAGGYLUG. By E.TuHompson Seton. Hodder & Stoughton. as. 6d. 

BILLY. By E. THompson Seton. Hodder & Stoughton. as. 6d. 

EVERYMAN AND OTHER PLAYS. By JouHN CuesTerR. Chapman & Hall. 
15S. 

PENGUIN ISLAND. By ANATOLE France. The Bodley Head. 16s. 

LITTLE SEA DOGS. By ANaToLE France. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

OMOO. By Herman Metvitte. Hodder & Stoughton. 16s. 

UNCLE LUBIN. By W. HeatH Rosinson. Chatto & Windus. 5s. 

MR. PAPINGAY’S SHIP. By M. Sr. JoHn Wezs. Stanley Paul. 5s. 

TALES OF CHINESE MAGIC. By O. Haczperc Wricut. Dulau. 6s. 


THE LITTLE GIRL WHO CURTSIED TO THE OWL. By Marcaret BAKER. 
Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d. 


POOR CECCO. By Marcery WILuiAMs Bianco. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. (3 vols.) J.M.Dent. 1 2s. 6d. 


ARTIN LEABIE’S father was once a prosperous shipowner ; he died having 

lost everything, and Martin, at the age of fourteen, is obliged to seek his fortune 
in the City of London. This is in the year 1666. Martin gets a job in a goldsmith’s 
shop, and at once (on page two of the story, in fact) scents ‘‘ something wrong ” 
going on between his employer’s manager, Mr. Slocum, and some strange characters 
who act most mysteriously. There is a mystery about the movements of Mr. Slocum ; 
about a boat that waits for hours by the ships at London Bridge, and is rowed by a 
sleepy foreigner ; about the actions of the two gentlemen (one a French ‘‘ Mounseer,”’ 
the other English) who lodge in the very house Martin and his little sister are living 
in; and about a “ Portugal ship,” put in for repairs, at Deptford. This mystery 
deepens on every page : it becomes obvious that all these people are connected, and 
that their connection is a nefarious one ; but it never becomes quite obvious in what 
way their mutual connection is to be traced until the last possible moment arrives. 
In this case it arrives in the shape of the Great Fire of London. Then in the welter of 
smoke, heat and confusion, everything is revealed and everything is in chaos. 

When Martin sees, at last, that those unaccountable brass-bound boxes which have 
appeared and reappeared so mysteriously, in all these people’s hands, are really his 
master’s valuables which are being conveyed bit by bit to the Portuguese ship, he also 
sees that the approach of the fire is giving Slocum an excellent excuse to clear off the 
last lot in one swoop. He follows the hand-cart (which is ostensibly taking the 
goldsmith’s stock to a place of safety) and finds that it goes instead by divers ways to 
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he river bank. Just as he is certain of his discovery, and is busily making all his twos 
nd twos make four, he finds that he has been trapped and is caught and made a 
prisoner. 

He immediately displays all the requisite resource and courage, escapes, informs the 
uthorities and assists in the chase and capture of the foreign ship. On returning he 
finds that the fire has turned and reached his own home, thereupon he dashes into 
he flames to rescue the suspect, but innocent, mounseer, and is eventually himself 
alvaged by a fine gentleman who turns out to be his hitherto unknown master— 
he rich, absentee goldsmith. It comes to light that the mysterious foreign ship is none 
other than Martin’s father’s own missing ship, ‘‘ The Merry Maid,” which had been 
stolen and put to piracy and a life of crime. From henceforth Martin has the gratitude 
of his employer, and, one must assume, though Mr. Strang omits to say so, his father’s 
good ship to back him in the world. Thus his future (and he chooses the sea as a new 
profession) is assured ; and I hope I have made it clear that this is a rattling good story, 
which, when it finds its way into a boy’s hands, will remain there till every word (and 
there isn’t a sentence to skip) has been read. 

Mr. Strang shows us, once again, that he knows just how to do it. He wastes no 
time on mere verbiage. He knows that a boy is satisfied by being told that the “sunset 
was a glorious oné,” or that “ the sky was glowing with the sunset,”’ and has no 
appetite for a further, exacter description of the texture and colour of the sunset, 
calculated to conjure up a mental picture of what that particular sunset looked like. 
A sunset, or a sunrise, took place . . . very well, and what happened next ? This is 
just what Mr. Strang proceeds to tell his readers. Not too breathlessly, with economy 
of words, and with .an impossible to be too highly commended sticking to the point. 

Barclay of the Guides is also an exciting and interesting novel for boys by Mr. Strang. 
It is longer and, in a way, more laboriously staged ; that is to say far more labour 
must have gone into the preparation of it ; but I do not think it would be the truth to 
pronounce it more successful. The scene is set in India, at the period of the Mutiny, 
and the story is of a little white boy who was stolen by a frontier tribesman, and 
brought up by him as his son. When the chief is taken prisoner by the English for 
some offence, the boy enlists in the Guides (a force with British officers) and becomes 
a loyal fighter during the terrible days of the Mutiny. His previous adventures with 
the wild tribes of his home take up half the book, however, and it is not until the very 
end that his identity as a white man is disclosed, and it must be said that nothing 
much seems to be gained thereby—except a changing of our friend’s name from 
Ahmed Khan to Lieutenant Barclay. 

However, the three hundred and seventy-two pages of Ahmed’s adventures are 
none the worse for the fifteen pages of Lieutenant Barclay (that we get in the epilogue), 
and this book, also, is one that can be guaranteed to hold any boy enthralled to the 
end ; at the same time he will have gained a useful and permanent mental picture of the 
life of India and the “‘ sahibs ”—in spite of present-day surface changes. 

Mr. Lawrence R. Bourne’s book, Coppernob Buckland, will appeal to the boy with a 
taste for the sea. It is primed full of the flavour of ship-board affairs. Racy dialogues 
flow from the mouths of the sailors relating to all and every daily occupation ; there 
is never a dull moment, and each character lives. The reader is absorbed from the 
start in an atmosphere of sailors and the high seas, and can almost taste the tang of 
salt in his nose and on his tongue. 

After so much said, it seems a thousand pities not to be able, now, to turn in the 
same agreeable spirit to the books before us written primarily for girls. But, to be 
perfectly frank, one and all of the selection to hand have produced those yawns, which 
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are followed by that ominous closing of the eyelids that results in complete loss of 
consciousness. When a heroine has a “‘ buttony ” mouth on the first page and writes 
in ‘‘ spidery ” characters on the second no amount of heroism or success on her part 
will afterwards dispel the soporific effect this kind of style induces. Why must writers, 
because they are writing about females, instantly launch off in this ultra-feminine 
vocabulary ? It is true most of these books are written by authors whose names are 
of the feminine gender, but still—there is an English language, and there are women 
who write it and talk it ; this language is not divided into two dialects : ‘‘ English as 
used by the female sex,” and “ English as used by the male sex,” therefore why 
cannot the common language of the two sexes be adhered to ? But grumbling will not 
help us in the matter, and so let us turn to our list. | 

‘“‘ Dimsie,” Miss Dorita Fairlie Bruce’s favourite character, has another tale of her 
school-days, told to her credit. It is as readable, and in it Dimsie is as likeable as in all 
the others, though the story is somewhat closely similar in pattern. But James’s is 
still a real school, and the girls in it have their separate and well-imagined characters. 

Miss Margaret Stuart Lane has made another anthology of stories under the title 
of More Camp Fire Yarns, which like her Camp Fire Yarns of last year is sure to be 
a welcome and acceptable present—though why “‘ camp fire yarns ” I have no idea. 
The anthology includes Hawthorne’s Pandora’s Box, The Marsh King’s Daughter, 
and Tales from Monte Cristo, and whether told by the camp-fire or the fireside, 
these re-told stories will be equally entertaining. 

The author (Violet Bradley) of Pollie’s Haven has produced another charming 
little book, of the same length, called A Summer Friendship. Like its predecessor, it is 
an easy book for beginners to read (the beginner meaning the child of eight or so 
just beginning to read to itself), not too heightened in tone to be over-exciting, nor too 
elaborated to be easily understood. There is an art required in writing this kind of book 
which is not always in the authors who essay it. Mr. and Mrs. Strang, are, of course, 
past masters of it, and I am sorry to miss from the collection before me a successor 
to Neddy, the story of a Donkey, or to Brave Marget, both by Mrs. Strang. Our Great 
Adventure, and In Trafalgar’s Bay, by Mr. Strang, have a successor this year in 
Olwyn’s Secret, in Mr. Milford’s Oxford Books for Children Series. This excellent 
series deserves the highest praise, always. 

Two good books for children of the above-mentioned age are Raggylug, and Other 
Stories, and Billy, the Dog that Made Good, by Ernest Seton Thompson, which are 
published by Hodder & Stoughton. 

For still younger children the authors of The Black Cat and the Tinker’s Wife 
have produced for us this year, The Little Girl who Curtsied to the Owl, which will 
delight them as its forerunner did, as will also Poor Cecco, from the pen of the 
writer of The Velveteen Rabbit, and a new edition of Heath Robinson’s Uncle Lubin. 

Tales of Chinese Magic is a very acceptable new fairy-tale book this Christmas. 
These tales are re-written, from translations, with just the right discrimination between 
sentiment on the one side and horror on the other, and between wordiness on one 
hand and brevity on another. It is precisely in this just discrimination that the success 
or failure of a fairy-tale lies, and therefore it is a real pleasure to open so satisfactory a 
collection of new fairy-stories—and like water to a thirsty traveller for the confirmed 
reader-aloud. 

Then there is Mr. Papingay’s Ship, a jolly story of adventures and nonsense, 
reminiscent, in a way, of Dr. Dolittle and his Menagerie and its adventures. 

Other Christmas gift books, this year, suitable for maturer age, are numerous and 
handsomely illustrated. Everyman and other Plays (Chapman & Hall) is one—though 
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nfortunately all the “‘ persone” in these plays are portrayed as near relations of 
“Rima” and lack any back to their heads. The Bodley Head have brought out a 
umptuous illustrated edition of Penguin Island, and another of Little Sea Dogs ; 
moo (Hodder & Stoughton) is adequately, though not very helpfully, illustrated by 
coloured plates, and a three-volume edition of Boswell’s Johnson, profusely scattered 
ith charming little pen-and-ink drawings of all the haunts of Johnson mentioned in 
he text, is a welcome arrival on the scenes. Boswell, compressed into one volume is 
nreadable—if one values one’s eyes. When, one would like to ask (while on this 
ubject) will the damage done to the nation’s eyesight by small, or bad, print become 
subject for legislation ? Motorists are not allowed to endanger the limbs of the 
population by careless driving ; householders are not allowed to endanger the 
clothes of passers-by by getting rid of their rubbish and cigarette-ends through the 
window ; bricklayers are not allowed to crush our hats ; nor are landlords allowed to 
give us diphtheria ; but publishers and printers and newspaper-proprietors, although 
they may not injure our morals, may do what they please with our eyes. 
_ Fortunately for us a time comes in the history of nations when the people have to 
move faster than their clogged legislations, and very few books come out now-a- -days 
printed as, for instance, the only Boswell the present writer ever essayed to read in 
youth was printed: The same may be said for practically all the other books mentioned 
in this review. But most especially for the publications of the Oxford University 
Press, which, though of perfectly amazing cheapness, are nevertheless all brought out 
in the clearest of clear and legible type. 
EILEEN H.A® SQUIRE 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


R. GEORGE MOORE’S Heloise and Abélard, hitherto accessible only in an 
expensive edition, has now been reissued by Messrs. Heinemann at ros, 6d. 
The edition is just as agreeable as the original issue, and a new public should 
be reached by it. Avowals is also obtainable in this new form. j 


| 
4 
, 
HE Verney Memoirs, one of the most fascinating of all our records of the seven- 


teenth century, have been reissued by Messrs. Longman in two volumes at 21s, 
Physically the books are rather heavy to hold ; but this is on account of the number of 


pages. er. 
ICHARD BAXTER’S Autobiography, abridged from the Folio, in its own words, has. 
been published by Messrs. Dent at 7s. 6d., with introduction and notes by Mr. J. M. 
Lloyd Thomas. Some suppressed passages, even, are restored. It is a great record of a 
great and noble man ; and as unduly neglected as George Fox’s book. Hi 


ESSRS. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, pursuing the unusual course of issuing a 

dearer after a cheaper edition, are publishing at five shillings, very agreeably 
bound and with large margins, a selection of books from the Home University Library, 
Mr. Masefield’s Shakespeare, Mr. Chesterton’s The Victorian Age in Literature, and 
Mr. Belloc’s The French Revolution have reached us. 


A SELECTION from Arthur Young’s A Tour in Ireland (1776-1778), edited by 
Constantia Maxwell, has been published by the Cambridge Press at 7s. 6d. . 


E have received from Messrs. Heinemann (in association with Messrs. Chatto and 

Windus) twenty more volumes of the Tusitala edition of Stevenson, published at 
half-a-crown each. We strongly recommend this edition to our readers: no standard 
author is now accessible in a more admirable cheap edition : and the complete set would 
make a perfect present. 


R. GRANT RICHARDS publishes at 25s. in two volumes a new edition of 

Rousseau’s Confessions with a prefatory note by Edmund Wilson. Most English 
editions of this work have been unattractive to the eye, and a wide welcome no doubt 
awaits this new edition of one of the most perennially fascinating of autobiographies. 


VA eras and enlarged edition of Walker's Rhyming Dictionary (7s. 6d.) comes from 
Messrs. Routledge. It is a work to be used with discretion (though we believe that 
Tennyson used one); the arrangement necessitates the contiguity of Saltish, Coltish, 
Doltish, and Sycophantish ; but it is as well not to jump to the conclusion that these 
words rhyme. 


PROPOS, it may be of interest that J. Schiffrin et Cie, of Paris, who have already 

issued several fine specimens of typography under the general title of Editions de la 
Pleiade, have just brought out a reprint of Gobineau’s Akrivie Phrangopoulo. The illus- 
trations, head and tail-pieces, etched by D. Galanis, are among the features of this 
attractive book. 


M MARC CITOLEUX, already known by his study of Lamartine, has concluded a 
e scholarly volume on Alfred de Vigny (Edouard Champion), largely concerned with 
de Vigny’s mystic outlook and his relations with classic and foreign thought. 


